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‘““TELL THE TRUTH.” 

The readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
will testify that, while L am well known to 
take an interest in the coming Presidential 
election, I have carefully avoided all al- 
lusion to it in my editorial articles. All 
the leading candidates being understood 
to favor Woman Suffrage, I have seen no 
reason for making the election an issue in 
these columns. Some friends of Woman 
Suffrage will naturaily incline to the Re- 
publican candidate, others to the Demo- 
cratic; some will bes Independents and 
others will see nothing in such a movement 
but hatred and ill-temper. In other words, 
women and reformers will show a great deal 
of human nature, in the usual variety ; and, 
whatever they say, somebody who writes 
mild platitudes over the signature ‘A 
Woman” in the Daily Advertiser will be 
quite horrified and say **There! I told you 
so.” Solsee no object in entering on the 
Presidential question, in this place. But 
as the charges against one particular can- 
didate have already occupied much space 
in the Woman's JOURNAL, I must, for the 
sake of justice, have something to say 
about these. 

It does not need much experience of hu- 
man life to prove that the most damaging 
of all charges to make, against man or 
woman, are those in respect to the virtue 
of chastity. This proceeds not only from 
the seriousness of the matter, but from the 
fact that such charges, once made, are sure 
to be remembered and are almost impossi- 
ble to disprove. Even legal investigation— 
as has been shown in very conspicuous 
sases—is powerless, and however prolong- 
ed, is apt to leave the matter just where it 
was before. Again there is no charge so 
capable of exaggeration. Let a man or 
woman once swerve from virtue, and no 
life of stainless propriety thenceforward 
“an convinee the harsh critic that all is 
well. In one respect this is creditable to 
the community, for it shows the high value 
placed on this virtue. In another respect 
it is discreditable, for it shows a love of 
gossip, and of prurient gossip. Inthe late 
statements about Governor Cleveland there 
is mingled a worse element than these; the 
element of political antagonism. Does any 
one suppose that the Boston Journal would 
have sent a special reporter to interview 
people in Maine in regard to the personal 
offences of the Republican nominee? Does 
any one attribute a lofty moral purpose to 
the editor of the obscure little sheet in Buf- 
ffalo that has suddenly leaped into national 
fame as the savior of the Republican party ? 
Of course truth is truth, from whatever 
source it comes, but calm and judicial truth, 
in a difficult question of private action,rare- 
ly comes from the heat of politics. Political 
debate can deal, though imperfectly, with 
public acts, because these are matters of 
public record, accessible to all. But facts 
of private life, whose evidence lies mainly 
in rumor and gossip, are rarely to be found 
justly or even decently handled by political 
editors or committees. 

Mr. Cleveland is, in the opinion of many 
reformers, including myself, a man of such 
admirable publie career as to leave no 
comparison in this respect between him and 
his leading rival. Were men to be sup- 
ported in public life for public services 
alone—as was the case in what we call 
“the better days of the republic’—the case 
would be clear. Franklin, Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton were thus supported, in spite of just 
censure on the very point now concerned ; 
Washington himself did not escape asper- 
sion, which history has not sustained. But 
I am ready to admit that in this respect 
times have changed for the better. A man 
habitually and openly profligate could not, 
now, probably, be elected to high office. 
To carry the claim farther and say that 
any man who has once in his life, even in 














early youth, sinned against chastity, should 
be forever after excluded from public 
service, would be urging the seruple, in my 
opinion. much too far. If this view is cor- 
rect, the question in regard to Mr. Cleve- 
land is greatly simplified. All the mass of 
indecent trash that is now being circulat- 
ed by political committees really bears up- 
on a single transaction—enormously exag- 
gerated, as far as I can find out. but still 
highly culpable—which took place some 
fifteen years ago, when he was thirty- 
three years old. Deeply as I deplore that 
transaction, I must distinctly decline to 
abandon, for that reason only, a candidate 
whose public record is so admirable. It 
must be proved to my satisfaction, not 
merely that he committed one such culpa- 
ble act at that time, but that he habitually 
commits such acts to-day. Of this, I am 
hound to say, | have not yet seen one ray 
of positive evidence. Against it there 
stands the manly telegraphic message sent 
by him to his friend, in respect to these 
charges, “Tell the truth” ; an answer which 
will be quoted and remembered, if I mis- 
take not, when falsehoods and exaggera- 
tions are forgotten 

No evidence has been brought forward, 
—and it is a wonder that some alleged 
proof, real or fictitious, has not been 
fortheoming--to show that Governor 
Cleveland's present habits are anything 
but correct, in private asin public. There 
are clergymen in Buffalo who think ill of 
him, and others who are as strongly in his 
favor. Experience teaches that even cler- 
gymen are not infallible. I know some 
very worthy men in that profession who 
regard every one who drinks lager beer as 
au drunkard; and who are unable to con- 
ceive of a single lapse from virtue as not 
staining a person forever. But there lies 
before me a private letter from a Buffalo 
clergyman, who says to me, after quoting 
the opinions of men of high character, **My 
own personal acquaintance with Mr. Cleve- 
land confirms the statements above made, 
and [ am sure that the sin of his early man- 
hood is the only one, and that his profes- 
sional and private life since has been and 
is correct. His fellow-citizens in Buffalo 
so estimate him, for he is honored and re- 
spected by all classes.” Who shall decide 
when Doctors—of Divinity—disagree? Le- 
gal investigation is impossible, and would, 
us experience has shown, be worthless if 
applied. Public character is a thing of 
which all can judge, and which is often 
judged more correctly at a distance than 
near home. But the test of private char- 
acter is in the concurrence of opinion 
among a man’s own neighbors—the un- 
conscious verdict of the community where 
he’dwells. What that verdict is in regard 
to Grover Cleveland, the citizens of Buf- 
falo, without regard to party, have shown. 

T. W. H. 


+o 


FROM A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


The supporters of Governor Cleveland, 
from a woman's point of view, have only 
one course open to them, and that is to 
search for the truth of the charges against 
him. If, by the testimony of eredible wit- 
nesses, it is clear that he is a man of disso- 
lute life, as is affirmed, then he should be 
dropped at once. If such testimony is not 
found, there will be no need of apology or 
excuse for Governor Cleveland. But there 
should be no doubt in the case. L. 8. 

eee ———- 


A WORD TO WOMEN. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore writes as fol- 
lows: 

I wish to repeat and to emphasize the 
advice given by Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony in their circular letter to the mem- 
bers of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation — “Stand by the Republican 
Party.” Although women do not vote at 
Presidential elections, they exert a large 
political influence, which cannot be meas- 
ured, but which is potent, felt, and recog- 


nized. In no recent Presidential campaign | 


has there been a more imperative need © 
woman's throwing her entire moral force 
on the right side than in the present in- 
stance. 

I regret that the National Prohibition 
party atthe Convention at Pittsburg show- 
ed itself unequal to the situation. It failed 
to give to its most powerful allies the rec- 
ognition which was their due. Women 
had worked for it, and what position it had 
achieved was largely due to their efforts. 
But it seemed to be willing to use the Na- 
tional Woman's Christian ‘Temperance Un- 
ion, organized in forty States and Territor- 
ies, with more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand members, only as a stepping- 
stone, to help it climb into national prom- 
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inence. For in its platform it made pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic a national ques- 
tion, demanding for it a National Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. But woman suf- 
frage, through which alone prohibition can 
be obtained, it relegated to the various 
States for settlement. This is putting the 
cart before the horse with a vengeance. 
For, as Mrs. Stanton truly declares, **Pro- 
hibition cannot secure woman suffrage. 
But woman suffrage is the only power 
through which prohibition can be secur- 
ed.” 

All temperance women can continue to 
work for their great cause through the 
moral agencies at their service. Through 
the church and Sunday school, through 
platform speech and the temperance edu- 
cation of children, through the dissemina- 
tion of temperance literature and public 
meetings, they have accomplished much 
during the last ten years. ‘These agencies 
of work and influence are still in their pos- 
session. Inthe meantime the National Pro- 
hibition party may learn that its women- 
workers are self-respecting, and may come 
to recognize as of national importance not 
only prohibition but the question of wom- 
an’s legal equality with man. 

But there is another reason why women, 
this year, should ‘stand for the Republi- 
ean party.””. Women are not more the vic- 
tims of man’s drunkenness than of his con- 
suming lust. A liquor-seller is not « great- 
er foe to the happiness of woman, or of the 
community, than is an habitual libertine. 
Drunkenness and licentiousness are twin 
evils, and the debauchee is usually addict- 
ed to both vices. 

When, therefore, a great political party 
nominates a man for the Chief Magistracy 
of the nation whois charged with the grav- 
est and most heinous sins against women, 
they should not be dumb witnesses of this 
insulting and demoralizing act. When, in 
addition, some of our noblest men, at whose 
feet we have sat for ethical teaching and 
religious inspiration, after informing us 
that *‘the paramount issue of this campaign 
is moral rather than politieal,” and that 
the whole question hinges on the moral 
character of the presidential candidate— 
then proceed to advocate the claims of this 
libidinous man to the Presidency, it is the 
duty of all women who stand for social pu- 
rity to protest earnestly and persistently. 

The treatment of the grave charges 
against Gov. Cleveland by some of the 
most respectable journals of the day is as 
amazing as it is reprehensible. ‘These 
charges are tacitly admitted, but it is de- 
clared that they do not render him unfit 
for the high office to which he is nomina- 
ted. ‘*The chastity or unchastity of pub- 
lic men of national repute, and nominated 
for office before the people of the whole 
country, is not a proper subject for discus- 
sion,” we are told. And that ‘ta man may 
be a private reprobate and vet be a para- 
gon of public excellence.” Inthe presence 
of our young sons shall we silently assent 
to this debased public sentiment, which the 
press has revealed to us during the last 
few weeks? 

Let us remember that there is no sex in 
guilt. Those vices which men condemn in 
women, and for which they relegate them 
to obscurity, and subject them to ostra- 
cism, are not to be condoned by women 
when men are guilty of them. Social im- 
purity taints the whole being, and untones 
and depraves the intellectual character, as 
all of us know who have worked among 
the fallen of our own sex. After twelve 
years of service on a Board of Directors of 
a Magdalen asylum,there is left in my mind 
an abiding conviction that no vice so dam- 
ages not only the physical and moral, but 
the mental nature, as that of licentious- 
ness. 

If Governor Cleveland be the immoral 
min he is represented,—and there has been 
no responsible denial of the charge, which 
was in current circulation long before he 
was thought of for the Presidency,—he is 
wholly unfit to be the standard-bearer of 
the American people. A man whose pri- 
vate character would exclude him from 
decent society should not be installed in 
the White House as the host of the nation 
and the dispenser of its hospitalities. Could 
respectable women be expected to attend 
the receptions of such a President? 

Either James G. Blaine or Gov. Cleve- 
land will be elected to the Presidency. 
There is no chance for Goy. St. John, im- 
maculate as he is in all respects. Were an 
habitual drunkard nominated for the Pres- 
idency, women would work to prevent his 
election by all fair and honest means. ‘The 
elevation to the Chief Magistracy of an 
habitually unchaste man would be an 
equal calamity. Shall not all women ex- 
ert their influence to hinder so unfortu- 
nate aconsummation? And the surest way 
to do this is to ‘stand by the Republican 
party.’ Its candidates for President and 
Vice-President are able men, whose long 
years of public service have entitled them 
to the recognition they have received. 
They are neither drunkards nor libertines, 
and their relations with women are so no- 
ble that they will be accompanied to the 
national capital by wives and women 
friends of rare intelligence, high culture 
and unquestioned moral worth. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Melrose, Mass., Aug. 7, 1884. 
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The Mountain that Smokes ---5000 Feet 
Higher than the Summit of Mont Blanc. 


City OF Mexico, JuLy, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Of all the many works on Mexico, the 
most charming as a book, the most useful 
as a guide, is Mr. W. H. Bishop’s, and few 
tourists are seen entering the country by 
land or sea without the red-bound volume 
in hand, to which they apply from time to 
time with that confidence supposed to be 
inspired only by Murray. He begins the 
14th chapter with a mixture of admonition 
and masculine unbelief, by saying: ‘I do 
not know whether I advise everybody to 
climb Popocatapetl. There it is, always on 
the horizon, a standing inducement to the 
adventurous. Few accept it, however, 
though among those who have done so are 
said to be ladies. [I should somewhat 
doubt this.” 

No greater inducement to take the ven- 
ture and make the climb could be offered 
than the above,—the sturdy confidence in 
manful vigor, the seeptie tone which ques- 
tions the finer nerve and elasticity of the 
‘*weaker vessel.” My fellow-traveller, Mi- 
nerva, and [ exchanged vows that before 
leaving this charmed valley we would vin- 
dicate our sex, and remove the doubt, by 
climbing to the very crater’s edge, and 
peering into the black abysm which is the 
entrance ‘into a lake of fire burning with 
brimstone.” Fortune favors the brave, and 
an opportunity appeared in the guise of an 
old friend, as enthusiastic for the hazard 
as ourselves. And so it happened that on 
the 15th of April a determined trio board- 
ed the morning train on the Morelos rail- 
way. The road that crosses the marshes be- 
tween lakes Texcoco and Chalco skirts the 
base of the two volcanos, and passes 
through Amecameca, forty miles from the 
city of Mexico,—the place where you ex- 
change steam for saddle, and begin the en- 
joyment of “the perils” which you seek. 

The twin voleano Ixtaccihuatl is less 
widely known than famed Popocatapetl, 
but far more impressive in its grand pro- 
portions and artistic outline. The name 
(which took me four months to pronounce) 
means—""The white woman,”’—and arose 
from the curious contour of its crest. which 
from every point shows a gigantic woman 
lying with upturned face and floating hair 
under her cold sheet of eternal snow. A 
dead woman, wrapped in her white wind- 
ing sheets, her patient hands folded upon 
her breast,—a grand picture of everlasting 
rest. 

Amecameca has been with truth com- 
pared to Interlaken by some writer whose 
memory turned to the Jungfrau and Sil- 
verhorn. ‘The view here from Sacro Mon- 
te (the sacred mountain), that rises upon 
the right hand, the ascent up its pictur- 
esque path, the queer shrines dotting the 
wayside, the quaint image of Christ in the 
chapel at the top, are sufficient reward 
even if you be not minded to go up higher. 

We breakfasted well at the village ‘*fon- 
da,” and at one o'clock P. M. were ready 
for our start for the Rancho, fifteen miles 
above, where we were to pass the night. 
The first stumbling-block offered was not 
unexpected, coming in the form of huge 
Mexican saddles, the best the town afford- 
ed perhaps, but certainly better suited to 
the doubting Mr. Bishop than to his cour- 
ageous countrywomen. But where is the 
dilemma that presents a horn so crumpled 
as to resist the feminine Yankee grip? We 
managed; how we managed I will not 
write down, but this lion in the way was 
soon slain. A queer-looking party were 
we. ‘Three guides on horseback, pictur- 
esque of course, being Mexicans; a volcan- 
ero, or voleano man, one that works in the 
sulphur mine, leading a mule with pack- 
saddle carrying our needed comforts; our 
brave escort, with natty far cap which de- 
veloped such capabilities of extension in 
way of visor, ear-lappets, and neck cover 
as to gain him the name of Bruin, he looked 
so black and bearish. Last but not least. 
Minerva and I, dressed in warm flannel 
suits, dreadful hobnailed shoes, and black 
felt hats tied down with strong green veils. 
Being a veteran in mountain travel through 
long Colorado experience, I proved a Dra- 
co in decision regarding equipment, not 
forgetting green goggles, so necessary for 
the snow, nor the shining little pistols, 
which, tucked away in leather bags at our 
belts, always add the tinal drop to our cup 
of serenity while travelling in Mexico. 
For of all the prophecies of evil regarding 
this wild escapade, murder was offered 
first and foremost. If we were not robbed 

(Continued on next Page.) 
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Miss MAy BARTOL has gone to Norway 
to see the midnight sun. 

Dr. EMILY BLACKWELL will spend Au- 
gust at Martha’s Vineyard. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING, of the Boston 
Traveller, will take her vacation at Bar 
Harbor. 

Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL delivered 
a lecture on Home Colonization, at 58 Por- 
chester Terrace, Bayswater, on July 10th. 

Mrs. 8. M. I. Henry, Rockford, Illinois, 
is doing effective work for the W.C. T. U. 
with her new lecture to Christian parents. 

Sister MAry FRANCIS CLARE is the 
founder of the Sisters of Peace, in Eng- 
land, «a new order of nuns, intended to 
train girls for domestic service. 

Miss IpA Kurtz, the deputy sheriff of 
Franklin County, Pa., took her second 
prisoner to the Penitentiary at Philadel- 
phia, Saturday. 

Mrs. FLORENCE WILLIAMS, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., who is a daughter of G. P. R. 
James, the noted novelist, is a lecturer of 
great ability. 

Dr. ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT is 
the new title of the editor of the Woman’s 
Kingdom, given her by the Wesleyan Fe- 
male College, Cincinnati—Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

Mrs. EmiLy Hitcnucock Terry, daugh- 
ter of the late President Hitchcock, of Am- 
herst, takes the place of matron of the 
Washburn House, Smith College, Mrs. 
Dart having resigned. 

Miss FANNY FISHER, better known 
among novel-readers as ‘*Christian Reid,” 
was born and has always resided at Salis- 
bury, N. C. Her father, Col. Charles 
Fisher, was killed at the battle of Manas- 
sas, and she lives with her maiden aunt in 
the ancient homestead of her family. 

Mrs. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, Jr., 
of Boston, will contribute a piece of her 
‘*needle-painting” to the Cincinnati Expo- 
sition. It will be a panel representing a 
sunset which she sketched from her win- 
dow, and it will be the first piece of her 
work ever exhibited in public. 

Mrs. GREELY, the wife of Lieut. A. W. 
Greely, has come from San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
where she met Lieut. Greely on the 2d 
inst. The lady was accompanied by her 
brother, L. G. Nesmith, and her two chil- 
dren. 

Miss HOWARD, principal of one of the 
New York public schools, complains to a 
prohibition association that teachers dare 
not talk about temperance in school, be- 

sause the trustees are elected by the rum 
interest and are controlled by it. 

Miss Emity R. GreGory, who has been 
appointed associate in botany in that de- 
partment, lately established at Bryn Mawr 
College, is a graduate of Cornell Universi- 
ty, and has studied in the private labora- 
tories of professors of botany at Gottingen, 
Marburg, and Berlin. 

Miss BELLA GUERIN has received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, from the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, Australia. She wore 
on the occasion the orthodox cap and 
gown, and the Vice-Chancellor, in confer- 
ring the degree, expressed his great grati- 
fication in being privileged to admit the 
first lady B. A. to the University. 

Mrs. CAROLINE M. MOOERs has brought 
suit against the town of Nantucket to re- 
cover for injuries caused to the plaintiff by 
an alleged defect in the highway, laying 
damages at $5000. The case, it is said, 
will be entered at the September term of 
the Court at ‘Saunton, and will probably 
come to trial in December. 

Mrs. Cou. D. W. C. DUNCAN, of Charles 
City, lowa, is going to Indian Territory, 
and will act as superintendent of Scientific 
Instruction for that territory. Mrs. D. is 
the wife of Col. D. W. C. Dunean, a Cher- 
okee lawyer of great talent, and graduate 
of Dartmouth College. He and his brother, 
who is a minister at Tahlequah (the capi- 
tal), are among the most influential men of 
the Five Nations. 

EDITH SIMCcOXx, in a letter printed in the 
Pall Maul Gazette on the rights of woman, 
observes: “Signs show, surely, that the 
workers are with us. As Mr. Conway 
points out, the thinkers were with us long 
ago. It is acurious question, What, then, 
can block the way? And, in truth, it isto 
be feared that the strength of the opposi- 
tion comes from the ranks—alas! still too 
numerous— of those who do not work very 
hard, and of those who do not think very 





profoundly.” 
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in Amecameca, we should become the prey 
of Mexican ladrones in the forest; if we 
escaped these “perils by land,” we would 
freeze during the midnight hour at the 
Rancho; if we evaded these accumulated 
terrors, we were sure to burst a blood ves- 
sel and roll into the crater as a retribution 
for our feminine temerity. In answer, our 
united “voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior.” 

The first hour’s journey led through 
broad fields of grain, among great herds of 
cattle feeding on the mountain slope; then 
we rode along the torrent-torn bed of a 
deep /arranca or ravine. Before reaching 
the pine region, our way led through miles 
of meadow-like lands, covered with flow- 
ers of brilliant hues. We shouted a glad 
greeting to the first fringed gentian that 
nodded a welcome from its wiud-blown 
stalk, but soon a sea of blue beauty was 
rolling about us, and the earth looked only 
a reflection of the azure above. Westruck 
the pines at last, with their resinous odors 
and soughing winds. A high, conical hill, 
in an opening on the right, was planted to 
the very top with maize, just now in its 
half-ripe age of tender green. The guide 
told of Aztee ruins on the summit; that it 
was called ‘Tetepongo, the hill of the round 
stones. We felt grateful that we were not 
obliged to believe it was a pyramid, al- 
though, like every accessible hill of conical 
shape, it was utilized, in heathen days, as 
a high altar of sacrifice. The grass grows 
coarser, the huge hemlocks and pines more 
gigantic, the desolation more desolate, the 
silence more awful; we stumbled through 
gullies, dextrously writhed our way be- 
tween tree-trunks, avoided projecting 
branches, or jumped our sure-footed beasts 
over fallen timbers. 

Even feminine pluck 00zed, as the crosses 
along the way multiplied, telling us of the 
dangers of the road. Many were painted 
black, others of rough wood,nearly all with 
inscriptions desiring the passing pilgrim to 
offer a prayer for the repose of the soul of 
the murdered man; and it is the custom to 
deposit a pebble above the grave in proof. 
These emblems of violence and death lift 
themselves upon every highway, for there 
is rarely a murderer so hard-hearted or so 
recreant to his religion that he will not 
breathe a prayer for your soul as he shoots 
you, and erect a cross above your buried 
body. We travelled painfully on. The 
huge Mexican saddles became wearisome. 
We gained a broad table-land lying be- 
tween the lower spur of the mountain gi- 
ant Popocatapetl, and his white wife, Lx- 
taccihuatl; both are silent volcanos. 
Through this gap runs the trail Cortez 
followed, upon his pioneer journey to the 
Aztec capital. From its western slope the 
future conqueror gained his first view of 
the fair valley, and from this spot with the 
first distant glimpse of Tenochtitlan, the 
doom of the race of Montezuma was sealed. 

Just as the shadows were deepening in- 
to the inky darkness of a high altitude 
and pine forest, at the close of an ominous 
silence, we reached the Rancho, whose 
shelter we sought for the night. ‘The hos- 
pitable door flew open, and Don Domingo 
Zéla, the Major Domo of the voleano, or at 
least of the sulphur works at the crater, 
to whom we brought introductory letters; 
welcomed us in true Mexican fashion by 
declaring, with a broad sweep of his hand, 
** Esta ila disposcion de V.” (Everything is 
at your disposal.) Popocatapetl was thus 
made our home, for one night at least. 
The house was rough, but the chimney 
broad, and the big.fire roared. We toast- 
ed our hobnailed shoes, engineered the 
supper, and chaffed poor Bruin, who re- 
fused to take off his cap. Hot coffee drove 
away the bug-a-boos in the form of way- 
side crosses and Mexican murderers, and 
we offered fervent blessings upon the clev- 
er head that invented the meat-canning 
process. The gracious Don Domingo 
gracefully assigned the honored occupan- 
cy of the one bed the casa afforded to ‘las 
nuinetas” (the little girls), meaning Miner- 
va and I. This household horror took the 
form of a few boards covered with an In- 
dian petate, or straw mat; we added our 
brave saddles for pillows, rolled up in 
shawls and blankets, and were soon sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just. From this much- 
needed rest I was awakened by the patter 
of soft footsteps; the noise increased to a 
lively scamper; gathering my fleeting 
courage, I struck a match and discovered 
the midnight invaders to be a riotous band 
of mountain conies, who were holding 
high-jinks over the remnants of supper. 
Remembering that the coney was a Script- 
ural animal, and although *‘the high hills 
and the rocks are their refuge,” yet we 
read ‘‘they are but a feeble folk,” my fears 
were allayed, and I rested with wide-open 
eyes until morning, hearing the healthy 
snores of tired Bruin, or watching the 
guides lounging like lifeless statues before 
the fire, recalling some of the battered 
bronzes in the basement of the Musée at 
Naples. Before five o’clock our cavalry 





pillows were pulled from under our heads 
and tightly clinched on our poor horses, 
who suffered more from the elevation than 
we did. ‘This Rancho, Hamacas by name, 
lies in a lonely valley and is used as 
a half-way station by the Indians who 
transport the sulphur from the crater. Ac- 
cording to Charnay, the archeologist, who 
found near it some of his most valuable 
pottery, it has an elevation of 12,500 feet 
above the sea, an altitude higher than any 
other habitation on the globe. 

Below us was the beautiful, happy world, 
—the selfish, wicked world—as you will; 
above, only the tenants of the ‘tinany man- 
sions. After nearly a mile more of pine 
forest, we crossed a deep barranca, and 
climbing the farther side, soon passed tim- 
ber-line, and then the very limit of vegeta- 
tation, and began to plough our way 
through the depths of black volcanic sand 
that stretches to the white line of eternal 
snow. Had gentle Henry Bergh been one 
of the party, we should have been snatched 
from our horses and left to perish on the 
mountain heights,—their panting struggles 
were terrible to witness; but we were ob- 
liged to zigzag en until we reached Las 
Cruces, a long ledge of rocks rising in fan- 
tastic shapes above the sand, evidently 
formed by fire in days of voleanic upheav- 
al. Upon the point of the highest rock is a 
cross, telling us that even here, 15,000 feet 
toward heaven, the hand of man has been 
raised against his brother. 

What a sublime spectacle was spread be- 
fore me, as I stood in the wind-swept space 
beside the lonely black cross wedged into 
the fire-scarred rock. Below was the up- 
turned face of Ixtaccihuatl, ‘tthe white 
woman,” lying in eternal rest. Nothing 
has ever impressed me as this dead woman 
of the mountains. Ages have passed, na- 
tions come and gone, heathen gods perish- 
ed, the cross been lifted, the sword de- 
scended, and still she has slumbered on; 
her bier, the mountain crest; her pall, the 
glistening snow; her heart, the volcanic 
fire. ‘To the north lay the valley of Puebla, 
ribboned by rivers. Near its *‘city of the 
Angels” rose the ribbed crest of the his- 
toric mountain in whose secret recesses 
Cortez hid away during days of danger his 
gentle interpreter, whose name the peak 
still bears—La Malinche—the one monu- 
ment in all Mexico to the woman who was 
more than conqueror, and to whom Spain 
fairly owed the gift of this brightest jewel 
in her crown. 

Popocatapetl, this lordly monarch of 
Mexico, upon whose breast I was resting, 
sits with snow-crowned head above the 
clouds, and plants his feet in the fairest 
valley of the world. Fifty miles away we 
could distinguish the Cactus Capital, the 
surrounding lakes dazzling like diamond 
dewdrops in the distance. Beyond was 
one uninterrupted waving of mountain, 
valley and plain, until the earth and sky 
blent in vapory blue. In the midst of the 
farthest eastern plain, the tall cone of 
Orizava, 150 miles away, stood up in bold 
relief against the sky, its snowy peak glit- 
tering like a helmet of flashing steel. The 
most solemn impression received at this 
immense height is the awful, sepulchral 
stillness. We can appreciate the burden 
of Moab, on the night when it was “laid 

vaste and brought to silence.” 

The clouds gathered, and hastened us on 
and up. And now the struggle began. 
Our alpenstocks were no fancy affairs, 
chamois horn tip and other continental non- 
sense, but stout sticks, piked with iron, 
which we drove down desperate depths, 
and to which we clung with despairing 
grip. Our guide-book advises travellers to 
‘provide themselves with overcoats, veils, 
and alpenstocks, which they drive into the 
ashes and voleanic sand.” We had in- 
dulged in wild jokes about taking veils and 
overcoats to “‘drive into the voleanicsand,” 
but we found danger of a literal following 
of this sage advice—danger of sinking, our- 
selves, veils, overcoats, and all, beyond ex- 
humation. We floundered on through the 
black sand. and gained the first fluted ruffle 
of the white skirt of snow that drops down 
from the cone. Here we took a breather, and 
added green goggles to our beauty. ‘Then 
clinging to our guides; scuffling; slipping 
over the rough blocks of ice and snow, for 
it isa veritable glacier; falling back to rest 
but a moment, then staggering on again; 
dragged and pushed ; hands torn and bleed- 
ing from clutching the sharp edges of the 
ice-barriers; tumbling on, half-crazed by 
pains that dart through eyes and forehead: 
for four long hours we travel; until at last 
we nearly totter over the brink of a black 
and yawning gulf, and dimly hear through 
roaring ears the triumphant voice of the 
guide, as he shouts,— 

‘Mira ! Aqui esta la crater I’ (Look! here 
is the crater !) 

Woman’s pluck has won, and we have 
the satisfaction of seeing poor Bruin, who 
resembles Hamlet only in being **fat and 
seant of breath,” the last to reach this high 
‘goal of our united ambition. Rolled in my 
warm Scotch plaid, and the darting head- 
pains relieved by a slight hemorrhage from 
both nose and ears, I was soon as “snug” 
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as though in my own “rug” below; and a 
glass of cold tea brought me to a realizing 
sense of making the most of the hour we 
were to spend on the summit. The day 
was clear and fine, but I must be honest 
and declare that the view above 15,000 feet 
is not satisfactory. An area of 100,000 
square miles is well enough to talk of, but 
too vast for human limitations and human 
eyes. The outlook from this exceeding 
high mountain “might embrace all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
thereof,” but indistinct and shadowy, *‘the 
earth and the sky seem closing together 
like a book that is read.’ The clouds lay 
below, and in one direction a fierce storm 
was spending its fury. We could see the 
lightning flashes making strange rifts 
among the dark shadows. 

‘The crater is very similar to Vesuvius, 
only being about three times as large, and 
is silent. A dense cloud of brimstone blue 
ascends for ever and ever from the horrible 
depths, and “the key to this bottomless 
pit” was given to General Ochoa by the 
Mexican government in the form of a per- 
mit to work the sulphur deposit. ‘This was 
two-and-twenty years ago, and fortunes 
have been brought up through the blacken- 
ed maw of the smoking mountain. Strange 
anomaly! the one other product of the vol- 
eano is ice. For years the City of Mexico 
was supplied from this never-failing ice- 
house. Then Yankee invention introduced 
the patent process, but even now the city 
of Puebla depends on Popocatapetl; it is 
more reliable, the machine never breaks, 
nor is there an ice-famine on the Fourth of 
July. ‘The ice-man is the poor Indian, and 
the ice-cart is his back, for he trots down 
the mountain with the cold blocks on bis 
shoulders, until he strikes the trail and 
shifts the burden to the back of his don- 
key, which next to himself is the most pa- 
tient animal in Mexico. 

It will be remembered that one of Cor- 
tez’s soldiers, a» doughty Captain Don 
somebody, was the first to ascend this 
volcano (to the astonishment. of the Indi- 
ans), and descended into the crater, where 
he procured sulphur for powder. In the 
past this story was taken cum grano salis ; 
but I cannot understand why the doubt. 
‘To-day, over a hundred Indians are work- 
ing in the crater. They ascend and de- 
cend continually, not on a heavenly lad- 
der, but by means of a rude whim, anda 
turbine wheel is being put in for hoisting. 
Fancy it! A turbine wheel 19,000 feet in 
the air! They have huts 1,800 feet down 
in the crater, and down in that inferno they 
actually live, often not coming up into 
God's blessed sunlight for months at a 
time. Their teeth soon wear out, and their 
clothes decay and drop off; but I was told 
they are content, and suffer no ill effects 
that money and mescal (Mexican tangle- 
foot) will not mend ; but it needs a union of 
the imagination of Dante and the pencil 
of Doré to give you their pictures. 

The elevation of Popocatapetl, according 
to Humboldt, is 17.884 feet above sea level, 
but later measurements by Gen Ochoa, the 
St. Peter of the sulphur pit, give us 19,000 
feet—doctors differ. This calculation is 
taken at the lower edge of the crater: the 
upper peak, which has never been scaled, 
is estimated as 1,700 feet additional. The 
descent was rapid; Fucilis decensus Averni. 
Seated on stout straw mats, steered by the 
guides, we slid down the glacier-like cone. 
A grand experience in tobogganing it was, 
but the bruises will long outlive the expe- 
rience. Another night we spent with the 
‘feeble conies.” and the following day 
were riding among the cacti and palms of 
the valley. Looking upward, across the 
still, dead form of Ixtaecihuatl, the white 
cone of Popocatapetl shone above the 
clouds. [ remembered the rough black 
cross wedged in the highest rock, and 
knew that hidden under that rude cairn 
was a little packet whose contents when 
discovered by some stalwart doubting 
Thomas will be sufficient proof that it was 
placed there by woman’s hands. 

EMILY PIERCE. 


GIVE YOUR WIFE A VACATION. 


She needs one. Little cares are harder 
to be borne than great responsibilities ; and 
she has many more little cares than her 
husband, and sometimes as great responsi- 
bilities. Who needs a vacation if she does 
not? And she cannot get it at home. The 
more quiet and restful the home is to you, 
the more evidence that it is a care, if nota 
burden, to her. If you see no friction, it is 
because she is so skilful an engineer. If 
you see no machinery, it is because she 
makes it run so smoothly. 

It is true that it is often difficult to make 
a wife and mother take a vacation. The 
better the wife and mother she is, the great- 
er the difficulty. She thinks no one can 
take care of the house as she can. And 
she is right. She is sure that no man can 
take her place in the care of the children. 
Right again. Nevertheless, she needs her 
vacation; and she will be a better house- 
keeper and a better mother for a week’s 
rest. ‘The house will value her more for a 
week’s abdication of her throne. Her chil- 


dren will appreciate her better for a week’s 
laying down of her sceptre. Is she some- 
times irritable? She is tired. Is she some- 
times depressed and gloomy? She is over- 
worked and over-worried. Send her off or 
take her off, where she can sleep without 
one ear open to hear the children uneasily 
tossing in their sleep; where she can sit 
down to a table that will present some un- 
expected dishes to her; where her night 
will be without cares. Such a vacation 
will take the tired look out of her eyes and 
put the old light back again; it will give 
the rippling merriment of girlhood to her 
laugh, elasticity to her step, color to her 
cheek. Woman's power of recuperation is 
wonderful, if it has only half a chance. 
Try the experiment. Why not?—£z- 
change. 
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MISS MULLER ON HER OWN CASE. 


Miss F. Henrietta Muller has addressed 
the following letter to the editor of the 
London Times, explaining her motives in 
refusing to pay her taxes: 

It is not necessary for me to enter into 
any arguments upon the merits of woman 
suffrage. All that L desire to do is to offer 
a few remarks in my own justification. I 
am surprised that an action which appears 
to me exceedingly siinple should have giv- 
en rise to somuch comment. If publicity 
was my object, at least I have succeeded. 
Distraint for goods consequent on refusal 
to pay taxes from some conscientious mo- 
tive or other is a common occurrence in 
England; nor is mine even the first in- 
stance, by a very large number, of an indi- 
vidual refusing payment on the ground of 
non-representation. IL can only conelude 
that the progress of time has happily 
brought the movement in favor of woman 
suffrage into a prominence which it never 
before occupied; any decided step taken 
by its advocates calls for strong expression 
of feeling one way or other. I should like 
to ask those who disapprove of my action, 
what course was open to me compatible 
with my conscience. The principle that 
representation accompanies taxation has 
been the basis of every arguinent used by 
me during the last six or seven years when 
pressing the claims of women to represen- 
tation. It appears to be urged by my 
critics that on the first application of a 
practical test to the sincerity of my words 
I should have abandoned my position and 
thereby admitted the feebleness of my 
convictions. Feeble at least, they are not; 
as to the expediency of my course, time 
alone can show whether or not I have act- 
ed with judgment. [ think no woman 
need be afraid to follow the example of 
the peace-loving and law-abiding Quakers 
(among others the father of John Bright) 
who for years allowed their goods to be 
distrained rather than directly give their 
support to the carrying on of unjust wars 
or the maintenance of a State church. 
I also follow in the footsteps of those nu- 
merous Nonconformists who, on conscien- 
tious grounds, refused to pay church rates. 
Refusal became a prominent feature in 
their political agitation, and was a most 
effective means of consolidating the feel- 
ings of their own friends and of attracting 
sympathy and attention to their grievance. 
Time has shown how much success has 
attended their efforts. 

Again, during the Reform bill agitation 
of 1832, refusal to pay taxes was frequent- 
ly resolved upon by thousands of individ- 
uals. Molesworth says that on the rejec- 
tion of the bill it was ‘everywhere re- 
solved not to pay taxes.” This determin- 
ation was announced in notices placed in 
most of the windows in the town, and 
would unquestionably have been carried 
out, not in Birmingham only, but through- 
out the empire, and not only by the low- 
er classes but also by many of the upper 
and middle classes. Lord Milton desired 
the tax-gatherer to call again, intimating 
that he might ‘*find it necessary to refuse 
payment.” You state that men admit the 
lower classes of their own sex to vote 
without regard to their intelligence, be- 
cause they fear their physical revolt; and 
indeed, the action of the government in 
singling out the most disaffected portion 
of the community for the bestowal of po- 
litical privileges bears out your view. 
The power, whether active or latent, to 
make one’s self troublesome is the power 
which obtains justice; ultimately this is a 
xremium on turbulence and disaffection. 

t is an invitation to dynamite. In as far, 
therefore, as my action can be shown to be 
irregular and unwelcome, in so far does it 
run along the lines you have yourself Jaid 
down as effective. I have only been in- 
strumental in calling public attention to 
the facts which justify your own correct 
estimate of masculine government. I am 
prepared to stand by my action and to 
take its consequences. Every post brings 
me letters containing expressions of ap- 
proval from unknown friends, and_ the 
names of women householders who pro- 
pose to follow my example next year. 
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WOMEN WORTH MILLIONS. 


The Cincinnati Commercial says : 


A large number of wealthy men have 
died in New York within a few years, and 
among the four hundred or more million- 
aires of the city are numerous rich widows. 
Mrs. A. 'T’. Stewart is undoubtedly the 
richest of them, but at least two others. 
Mrs. Commodore Stevens and Mrs. Moses 
Taylor, are worth more than $5,000,000 
each, and Mrs. Edward D. Morgan and 
Mrs. Commodore Vanderbilt are worth at 
least that amount. Mrs. James Brown is 
thought to be worth $3,000,000, Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Stuart and Mrs. William Coleman are 
worth $2,500,000, Mrs. William E. Dodge, 
Mrs. John C. Green, and Mrs. Hamersley 
are worth $2,000,000 each, while several of 
the following are known to be worth more 
than $1,000, each: Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
Mrs. George Osgood. Mrs. George Opdvke, 





Mrs. W. R. Garrison, Mrs. Gerry, Mrs. 











Wendell, Mrs. George Merritt, Mrs. Jona. 
than Sturges, Mrs. Robert B. Minturn 
Mrs. John Minturn, Mrs. Jesse Hoyt, Mrs. 
W. H. Fogg, Mrs. Augustus Schell, Mrs. 
B. R. Alden. Mrs. William ‘T. Blodgett 
Mrs. Isaac Sherman, Mrs. Mary Mason 
Jones, Mrs. J F. D. Lanier, and Mrs. Isaac 
Townsend. There are many married a. 
dies, and several who have never been mar. 
ried, worth more than $1,000,000 each in 
their own right, and among these wealthy 
women our city has some of its most gen. 
erous contributors to charity. 

The rapid increase in the number of 
women who control vast wealth is exciting 
attention to the question whether taxation 
ought not to entitle to representation re- 
gardless of sex. ‘This question has been 
earnestly discussed in England, where in 
July, 1883, no less than 114 members of 
the House of Commons voted for and only 
132 against the following proposition; 
“That in the opinion of this House the 
parliamentary franchise should be extend. 
ed to women who possess the qualifica- 
tions which entitle men to vote, and who 
in all matters of local government have the 
right of voting.” Numerous petitions 
were presented in favor of suffrage for 
women who are rate or tax-payers, and 
one of them bore the signatures of 110 
Liberal members of Parliament. The 
Married Women’s Property act of 1882, 
giving a married woman the right to hold, 
acquire, use, and bequeath real and person- 
al property as her separate property, in 
the same manner as if she were a seme sole, 
was a great triumph for the women of 
England, and by a multitude of English- 
men it is believed that the parliamentary 
franchises cannot long be withheld from 
women who are rate or tax-payers. More 
than a score of millionaire widows in New 
York are heavily taxed to support the 
Government, while they have less part in 
it than their coachmen. ‘his fact promis- 
es to be oue of the chief factors in the re- 
vival of the movement to extend the ballot 
to women equally with men. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
New Encianp. A Handbook for Travellers. 
Boston: James R, Osgood & Co. 1884. 


“Osgood’s New England” is likely to be- 
come as necessary a companion to the sum- 
mer tourist in New England and Canada as 
Buedeker or Murray already isin Europe. 
It is a guide to the chief cities and popular 
resorts of New England. Its scenery and 
historic attractions are brietly sketched, to- 
gether with those of the western and north- 
ern borders from New York city to Que- 
bec. It is a volume of 437 pages, and is a 
model of judicious condensation. , [t eon- 
tains an itinerary showing the stations and 
distances on the chief railroads, with six 
admirable maps and eleven plans. Nearly 
all the facts concerning routes, hotels, and 
scenic attractions have been found or veri- 
fied by fifteen months of almost incessant 
travelling by Mr. Sweetser, the editor. The 
book is intended to enable travellers to 
visit any or all the notable places in New 
England with the utmost economy of 
money, time, and temper. [tis worth many 
times its cost to any intelligent tourist. 

H. B. B. 


Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. are fay- 
oring also the tide of summer travel to 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, ete., by issuing 
au new revised edition of their admirable 
and encyclopedic ‘Maritime Provinces” 
Guide; and also by publishing a naive and 
entertaining illustrated volume, ‘*Over the 
Border,” recording the recent summer voy- 
age of an American party to the land of 
Evangeline, Annapolis, Clare. the Basin of 
Minas, and other Acadian localities. 


Man, WoMAN AND CHILD. By M. J. Savage. 

Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 1884. $1. 

This is a series of discourses on man, 
woman, and child—the true three in one; 
and that one the perfect humanity—deliv- 
ered by Mr. Savage at the Church of the 
Unity in Boston, during the winter and 
spring of 1883—4, and published in book- 
form to meet the large demand which their 
value and interest had created. It is dedi- 
cated by the author ‘*to my own children, 
in the hope that they may help to realize 
my ideal.” The ground covered is too 
large to admit of a detailed review. ‘The 
topics are the man, the woman, the evolu- 
tion of marriage, marriage to day, the 
child, the home, society, celibacy, divorce, 
woman's sphere, careers for our daugh- 
ters, and the transfiguration of humanity. 
These comprehensive topics are treated 
with a wisdom, earnestness, and candor 
worthy of the highest praise. ‘The closing 
paragraph sums up the discussion: ‘Thus, 
then, man started a selfish animal, and 
through the relation which he has sustain- 
ed to the woman and the child, through 
the building of the home and the organiza- 
tion of society and the establishment of 
government, and by all the experiences 
that make up what we call human life, 
man has come to learn the lesson that this 
is one age-long natural process of develop- 
ment, inspired and guided by that power 
which is at the heart of all, which is the 
life of all, and which religion calls God. 
And when this process shall be completed. 
the vision of ‘Tennyson shall be realized :— 


‘«Then springs the crowning race of humankind.” 
H. B. B. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NoYes 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
PINK AND SCARLET. 


“It's the most perfect beauty that ever 
was ” 

*Pshaw! you always say that. 
a bit prettier than Mary’s.” 

The subject of dispute was a parasol,— 
a dark blue one trimmed with fringe and 
with an ivory handle. ‘The two little girls 
who were discussing it were Alice Hoare 
and her sister Madge. It was Madge’s 

birthday, and the parasol was one of her 
presents. 

“I wish you wouldn't always say that 
your things are better than any one else’s,” 
said Alice. “It’s ex-exasperating to talk 
like that; and mamma said when we ex- 
asperated, it was almost as bad as telling 
lies.” 

‘She didn’t say exasperate. That wasn’t 
the word at all; and this is the sweetest, 
dearest, most perfectly beautiful parasol in 
the world, a great deal prettier than your 
green one.” 

“Yes, soit is,” confessed candid Alice. 
‘Mine is quite old now. ‘This is younger; 
and, besides, the top of mine is broken off. 
But yours isn’t really any prettier than 
Mary’s.” 

“It is too. It'sa great deal more beau- 
tiful and a great deal more fascinating.” 

“What is that which is so fascinating?” 
asked their sister Mary, coming into the 
room. ‘he new parasol? My! that is 
strong language to use about a parasol. It 
should at least be an umbrella, [ think. 
See, Madge, here is another birthday gift.” 

It was a gilt cage with a pair of Java 
sparrows. ‘Oh, lovely! delicious!” cried 
Madge, jumping up and down. ‘I think 
this is the best birthday that ever was. 
Are they from you, Mary, darling? Thank 
youeversomuch! ‘They are the most per- 
fectly beautiful things I ever saw.” 

‘The parasol was the most beautiful just 
now,” observed Alice. 

“Oh! these are much beautifuller than 
that, because they are alive,” replied 
Madge, giving her eldest sister a rapturous 
squeeze. 

*T wish you’d make me a birthday pres- 
ent in return,” said Mary. ‘Ll wish you’d 
drop that bad habit of exaggerating every- 
thing you like and everything you don’t 
like. All your ‘bads’ are ‘dreadfuls,’ all 
your ‘pinks’ are ‘searlets.’ ” 

*I don’t know what you mean,” 
Madge, puzzled and offended. 

“It's only what mamma has often spok- 
en to you about, dear Madgie. It is say- 
ing more than is quite true. [am sure you 
don’t mean to be false, but people who are 
not used to you might think you so.” 

“It’s because I like things so much.” 

**No; for when you don’t like them, it’s 
just as bad. I have heard you say fifty 
times at least, ‘It is the horridest thing I 
ever saw,” and you know there couldn't be 
fifty ‘horridest’ things.” 

“But you all know what I mean.” 

“Well, we can guess; but you ought to 
be more exact. And, besides, papa says, 
if we use up all our strong words about 
little every-day things, we shan’t have any 
to use when we are talking about really 
great things. If you eall a heavy muffin 
‘awful,’ what are you going to say about 
an earthquake?” 

“We don't have any earthquakes in 
Groton, and I don’t ever mean to g6 to 
places where they do,” retorted Madge, 
triumphantly. 

“Madge, how bad you are!” cried little 
Alice. ‘You ought to promise Mary right 
away, because it’s your birthday.” 

“Well, I'll try,” said Madge. But she 
did not make the promise with much heart, 
and she soon forgot all about it. It seem- 
ed to her that Mary was making a great 
fuss about a small thing. 

Madge Hloare meant to be a truthful 
child; but little by little, and day by day, 
her perception of what truth really is, was 
being worn away by the habit of exagger- 
ation. ‘*Perfectly beautiful,” ‘‘perfectly 
horrible,” ‘“‘perfectly dreadful,” and *‘per- 
fectly fascinating,’ such were the mild 
terms which she daily used to describe the 
most ordinary things,—apples, rice-pud- 
dings, arithmetic lessons, gingham dress- 
es, and, as we have seen, blue parasols! 
And the habit grew upon her, as habits 
will. When she needed stronger language 
than usual, things had to be ‘shorrider” 
than horrid, and ‘‘beautifuller” than beauti- 
ful. And the worst of it was that she was 
all the time half-conscious of her own in- 
sincerity, and that, to use Mary’s favorite 
figure, she meant pink, but she said scarlet. 

The family fell so into the habit of mak- 
ing mental allowances and deductions for 
all Madge’s statements that sometimes 
they fell into the habit of not believing 
enough. ‘It is only Madge!” they would 
Say, and so dismiss the subject from their 
minds. ‘This careless disbelief vexed and 
hurt Madge very often, but it did not hurt 
enough to cure her. One day, however, it 
did lead to something she could not help 
remembering. 

It was warm weather still, aithough 
September; and Ernest, the little baby 


It's not 


said 
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brother, whom Madge loved best of all the 
children, was playing one morning in the 
yard by himself. Madge was studying an 
“awful” arithmetic lesson upstairs at the 
window She could not see Ernest, who 
was miking a sand pie directly beneath 
her; but sve did see an old woman peer 
over the fence, open the gate, and steal 
into the yard. 

“What « horrid-looking old woman!” 
thought Madge. *Che multiple of sixteen 
added to—Oh, bother! what an awfal sum 
this is!” She forgot the old woman fora 
few moments, then she saw her going out 
of the yard again, carrying under her cloak 
what seemed to be a large bundle. The 
odd thing was that the bundle seemed to 
have legs, and to kick; or was it the wind 
blowing the old woman's cloak about? 

Madge watched the old woman out of 
sight with a puzzled and half-frightened 


feeling. ‘Could she have stolen any- 
thing?’ she asked herself. And, at last, 


she ran downstairs to see. Nothing seem- 
ed missing from the hall, only Ernie’s 
s'raw hat lay in the middle of the gravel 
walk. 

“Mamma!” cried Madge, bursting into 
the library, where her mother was talking 
to a visitor. ‘There has been the most 
perfectly horrible old woman in our yard 
that | ever saw. She was so awful-look 
ing that I ws afraid she had been stealing 
something. Did you see her, mamma?” 

“My dear, all old women are awful in 
your eyes,”’ said Mrs. Iloare calmly. ‘This 
was old Mrs. Shephard, I presume. If told 
her to come for a bundle of washing. Run 
away now, Madge; I am busy.” 

Madge went, but she still did not feel 
satistied. The more she thought about the 
old woman, the more she was sure it was 
not old Mrs. Shephard. She went with her 
fears to Mary 

“She was just like a gypsy.” she ex- 
plained, “or a horrible old witch. Her 
hair stuck out so, and she had the awfulest 
fauce,—I am almost sure she stole some- 
thing and carried it away under her shawl, 
sister.” 

**Nonsense !* said Mary, who was draw- 
ing, and not inclined to disturb herself for 
oue of Madge’s “tcock-and-bull” stories. 
“It was only one of mamma's old goodies, 
you may be sure. Don't you recollect 
what a fright you gave us about the rob- 
ber, who turned out to be a man selling 
apples? and that other time, when you 
were certain there was a bear in the gar- 
den, and it was nothing but Mr. Price's 
big Newfoundland?” 

‘**But this was quite different; it really 
was. ‘This old woman was really awful.” 

*Your old women always are,” replied 
Mary, unconeernedly, going on with her 
sketch, 

No one would attend to Madge’s story, 
no one sympathized with her alarm. She 
was ‘ike the boy who cried **wolf” so often 
that, when the real wolf came, no one 
heeded his cries. But the family roused 
from their indifference, when, an hour la- 
ter, nurse came to ask where Master Ernie 
could be; and search revealed the fact that 
he was nowhere about the premises. 
Madge and her old woman were treated 
with greater respect then. 
for the constable, and Jim drove rapidly 
in the direction which the old woman was 
taking when last seen. Poor Mrs. Hoare 
was terribly anxious and distressed. 

“I blame myself for not attending at 
once to what Madge said,” she told Mary. 
“But the fact is that she exaggerates so 
constantly that | have fallen into the hab- 
it of only half-listening to her. If it had 
been Alice, it would have been quite differ- 
ent.” 

Madge overheard mamma say this; and 
she crept away to her own room, and cried 
as if her heart would break. 

“If Ernie is never found, it will all be 
my fault,” she thought. ‘*Nobody be- 
lieves a word that I say. But they would 
have believed, if Alice had said it. And Ma- 
ry would have run after that wicked old 
woman, and got dear baby away from her. 
Oh dear, how miserable I am!" 

Madge never forgot that long afternoon 
and that wretched night. Mamma did not 
go to bed at all, and none of them slept 
much. It was not till ten o'clock the next 
morning that papa and Jim came back, 
bringing—oh, joy !—little Ernie with them, 
his pretty hair all tangled and his rosy 
cheeks glazed with crying, but otherwise 
unhurt. He had been found nearly ten 
miles away, locked in a miserable cottage 
by the old woman, who had taken off his 
nice clothes and dressed him in a ragged 
frock. She had left him there while she 
went out to beg, or perhaps to make ar- 
rangements for ec irrying him farther out of 
reach. But she had given him some bread 
and milk for supper and breakfast, and the 
little fellow was not much the worse for 
his adventure. And after a bath and a 
redressing, and after being nearly kissed 
to death by the whole family, he went to 
sleep in his own crib very comfortably. 

“Papa,” said Madge that night, ‘I never 
mean to exaggerate any more as long as I 
live. I mean to say exactly what I think, 


Papa set off 








only not so much, so that you shall all have 
confidence in me. And then, next time 
baby is stolen, you will all believe what I 
say.” 

“I hope there will never be any ‘next 
time,’ ” observed her mother; *‘but I shall 
have to be glad of what happened this time 
if it really cures you of such a bad habit, 
my little Madge.”—Susan Coolidye, in Sun- 
day School Times. 
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ILUMOROUS. 


An Trishman says he can see no earthly 
reason why women should not be allowed 
to become medical men. 


Mamie was playing very roughly with her 
kitten, carrying it by the tail. Her moth- 
er told her she would hurt pussy. ‘*Why, 
no, T won't; I'm carrying it by the han- 
dle.” 


‘“*! haven't work enough for another ser- 
vant,” said a lady toa girl that applied for 
a situation. “Oh yes, you have, ma’‘am. 
It‘li take precious little to keep me busy,” 
was the naive response, 


Breton girls have been prohibited by the 
priests from selling their hair. Such an 
order would not offend our American girls, 
but a law preventing them from buying 
their hair would create a revolution in 
fashionable society. 

A little girl of seven exhibited much 
disquiet at hearing of a new exploring 
expedition. When asked why she should 
care about it. she said: “If they discover 
any more countries, they will add to the 
geography I have to study. ‘There are 
countries enough in it now.” 

A certain secretary of the navy, on his 
first voyage down the Potomac in rather 
a leaky vessel, observed the men working 
the pumps. ‘Dear me!” he said. ‘I did 
not know you had a well on board, captain ; 
but I am really very glad, as [ do detest 
river water.” 

A natural mistake: The train had run 
oft the track and bumped for a quarter 
of a mile over the sleepers before it could 
be stopped. Most of the passengers were 
nearly dead from the fright and jarring. 
One man, however, who is a Philadelphi- 
an of wealth, keeps his carriage and does 
a good deal of riding over Philadelphia 
paved streets. was noticed to awake from 
a nap, rub his eyes and yell: “Say, John, 
drive slower.”— Philadelphia Call. 
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REeEGULARS.—One of the strongest proofs of the 
value of Kidney-Wort as a remedy for all dis- 
eases of the Kidneys. Liver and Bowels, is the 
fact that ic is used and prescribed by “regular’’ 
physicians. "bilip C. Ballou, M. D., of Monk- 
ton, Vt, says: ‘Take it all in all, itis the most 
successtul remedy I have ever used.”’ 





THE VOIckr or THE PEorpLe.—The people, as a 
whole, seldom make mistakes, and the unani- 
mous voice of praise which comes from those 
who have used Hood's Sarsapariila tuliy justi- 
fies the claims of the proprietors of this great 
medicine. Indeed, these very claims are based 
entirely on what the people say Hood's Sarsapar- 
illa has done for them. Read the abundant evi- 
dence of its curative powers, and give it a fair, 
honest trial. 





HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO Scr—ENCE AND ART IN THE 
HovusEnoLp Economies, HYGIENE AND 
DECORATIONS, Hom¥E AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 


Hiome, 
HEALTH, 


Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 
“HEALTH AND Habit,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EVENING Home TALKS,” 
Conducted by Prof. E. P. Thing, Ph. D.; 
“MoTHER’s Vortrro.io’—Open Letters from the 
people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passing THoucuts;” “Tur Home Liprary,” ete. 
Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8- 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D.» 
Miss M. K. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mre. 
M. C. Rankin, Mra. M. A. Potter, and Ielen C. Lewis. 
Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 
25 cents a number. 82 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 





AKIDNEY-WORT 


> 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Iever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt, 

















“*Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”” 


Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. It is mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

te It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
atves New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst di are di d 
from the system. 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 
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If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 


tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 





such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 
Dracut, MAss. 
Lowell, Mass.: 
a Dear Sirs—I have suf- 
) ylaint and biliousness for 
Man Did fifteen years. Have tried 
with any good. Last January, 
betore I commenced tak- 
Kidney LA, everything I ate bloat- 
ed me all up, pain in my 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours 
HOCD’S SARSAPARILLA 
Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 


atory messages, that the few who have not 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
What 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
fered from kidney com- 
everything and never got 
ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
tles. The backache, Sesinen, pain in my 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus’ 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
JONATHAN J. COBURN. 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 
LADIES’ LUNCH 
+ 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten. 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





“We have not only read these books with delight, 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have travelled with them and by them 
on the sea and land. <At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated with the locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they bum 
to you the song or murmur the lives in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become 
memorable. A condensed literature of great variety 
and richness is stored up within their pages. They 
are simply indispensable to tcurists in the regions 
named, and those who have sallied forth without them 
have omitted really the most important part of their 
equipment.’’—Literary World. 





MAKE YOUR SUMMER EXCURSION WISELY, 
ECONOMICALLY, AND HAPPILY BY 
THE AID OF OSGOOD'S 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The best companion for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. Arranged on the 
celebrated Baedeker pian; endorsed by all European 
travellers. ‘The history, poetry, and legends of each 
locality tersely and ciearly given. Scores of maps, 
city plaus, and panoramas, Giving prices and location 
of all hotels and boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
und routes. 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible 
red cloth. $1 50 each. 

“The Osgood Guide-books are much the best we 
have ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Baedeker'’s, which is the best in 
Europe. The volume devoted to the White Mountains 
is full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest.”"-— New 

Tork Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A Guide to the Cities and Towns, and Popular Resorts 
of New England, and to its Scenery and Historic 
Attractions. With Sixteen Mups. 3150. Careful- 
ly Revised and Enlarged in 1884. 


“Osgood’s ‘Iland-Book to New England’ bids fair, 
in New England, to rival the fame of Murray and 
Baedeker abroad. [t merits the good words as well as 
the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 


| painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief 


| compass a 


vast amount of information, which all 


| tourists to the sea-side, mountain, and country sum- 


mer resorts of New England will gladly possess.”’— 


New York Evening Post. 

“It is prepared with great care and thoroughness, 
and is the best Americon guide-book that has yet ap- 
peared.”’— The Independent. 

“It is about as nearly faultless as such a book can 
be,—carefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly 
bound. There is not a page too much or too little; 
and its red cover, clean typography, and convenient 
size recall the masterpieces of Baedeker.”’—New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


| A Guide to the Peaks, Passes and Ravines of the 


Revised and Enlarged Edition of 1884. 


| Norway and Russia, 


White Mountains. 


More than 400 pages of 
thorough and 


practical descriptions; prices and 
locations of all Hotels and Boarding-Houses, and 

Routes. Six Maps; Six fine Panoramas from the 

Mountain tops. $150. Thoroughly Revised in 

1884, with Large Additions. 

“Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be 
produced. Itis simply indispensable to all who visit 
or sojourn among the White Mountains.”’—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 

A Guide to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebee, Prince Edward Island, Newfound. 
land, ete. With Eight Maps. Newly Revised. 
“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 

and impartiality, it is likely to take the place of all 

other guides or hand-books of Canada which we know 
of." — Quebec Chronicle. 


OVER THE BORDER. 
By Miss E. B. Coase. lvolume. 12mo. Illustrated 
with Heliotype Engravings. $1 50. 
A charming description of recent summer travel in 
Nova Scotia, with piquant sketches of life and man- 
ners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and descrip. 


| tions of the grand scenery and singular people about 


the Basin of Minas. 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE 
TO EUROPE. 


1 volume. 
32mo. With Six Maps. $1 50, 

This book describes the most attractive routes in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
It includes fuller and better ar- 
ranged details of routes, points, and objects of interest, 
fares, hotels, currency, ete., than are given in many 
guide-books of far greater proportions. 

“Infinite riches in a little room,”’—New York Mail 


| and Express. 


“A gem of comprehensiveness, compactness and 
good taste.”—New York Tribune. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 





CHOICE SUMMER READING, 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS SUB 
JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND 
fe _ IN THE EMPIRE. By Henry Kuco.es 


“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips, 
slashing right and |vft,with stout American prejudices, 
and has made withal a most entertaining book.”’"—New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By Marcery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making ‘“The Grand ‘Tour 
of the Continent.” By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of be- 
fore, and is worth two ordinary books on European 
travel.’’— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD, 

By Miss ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “His Inheri- 
tance,” “Katherine Earle,” etc. 16mo. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

“A sparkling account of a European trip by a wide- 
awake, intelligent, and irrepressible American Girl, 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight- 
ful.”—Utica Observer. 


BEATEN PATHS; 
OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
ELLA W. THOMPSON. l6mo, cloth, #1 50. 
A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By Misa C. 

ALice BAKER. Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt 

edges, 31 25. 

“Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tion of these picturesque islands. She is an observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs.”— Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

By J. M. Bai.ey, the ** Danbury News Man.” 12mo, 

#100; paper 50c, 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British [eles have never before been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how many previous records of journeys in the 
mother country u may have read.”"—Rochester Ex. 
press. 

OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GuiLp editor of The Boston Commer. 
cial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 

“THe utmost that any European tourist ean hope to 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 
doing this.”— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN 

Uniform with “Over the Ocean.” 

thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 82 50. 

“He has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
—- that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ as well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—Halifar Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Virernia F. 
TOWNSEND, $150. A new story by this favorite 
author. 

BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career, 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. l6mo, cloth, $100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW S 8. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 


FIELDS. 
By the same au- 





By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren, $100, 


A concise history of the development of music and 
musical instruments, with biographies of the most cel 
ebrated composers, 


THE TRIPLE E. 
By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK, $150, 


A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of character wrought out in the strug- 
gles and self-denials of daily life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By Mrs. SUSIE A. BISBEE. 12mo, $1 25, 


The scene is laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 
and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 
the impression pure and wholesome. 


A HEDGE FENCE, 
By PANsy. 16mo, 60 cents, 
Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 
which stood between him and mischief. The book will 


benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
it is read. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP. 
By A Boy AND His FRIENDS. With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Waite. $100. 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 
benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 
the use of tools, 


STORY OF PUFF. 


By Mrs. C. M. LivInGston. New edition, 16mo, eloth, 
fully illustrated, 60 cents. 


It was truly said of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends,’ 
It is the autobiography of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind will read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No. 12, (The Favorite Library.) 


20 vols., 16mo. $500, 


Every book in this marvellously cheap iibrary will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 
in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and iis cost, has no superior. 


Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8. Books free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ery has in some ways distinct advantages, 
and there are various countries in Europe 
where the art of making wholesome and 
excellent food out of simple, inexpensive 
materials is well carried out, as in, say, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 9, 1884. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Kegistered Letters or P. O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made, 

Subseribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 


The blindness of party prejudice is 
shown by the fact that an independent at- 
titude is so generally misunderstood. 
When we protest, in the interest of moral- 
ity, against the attempt of a majority of 
the newspapers, of all parties, to ignore or 
palliate the grave charges made against 
one of the candidates for the presidency, 
even our friend the editor of the Common- 
wealth announces that “the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL is for Blaine.” When Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony, over their own 
names, issue an appeal to the National 
Woman Suffrage Association to “stand by 
the Republican party,” the New York Trib- 
une and Nation. in leading editorials, affirm 
that “the Woman Suffrage Association has 
declared for the Republican party.”” When 
Mrs. Livermore gives similar advice, while 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake expresses her 
own belief in Gov. Cleveland’s purity, 
and her preference for his candidacy, we 
are told that there is ‘‘dissension in the 
ranks of the suffragists.” 

- ooo 

Now whatever, on other grounds, may 
be the merits or demerits of the six candi- 
dates for the presidency, it so happens that 
they are all favorable to woman suffrage, 
and whatever may be the merits or demer- 
its of the six platforms, they none of them 
oppose woman suffrage, and none of them 
are satisfactory on the question. The La- 
bor Greenback platform indeed favors sub- 
mitting a National woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the States, but only ‘to test pub- 
lic opinion.” The Prohibition party af- 
firms the principle of woman suffrage, but 
refers the matter to the consideration of its 
members in the respective States, thus de- 
clining to make it an issue. Under such cir- 

cumstances, the whole direct significance 
of this national election to the question of 
woman suffrage will lie in the views of the 
respective candidates for Congress and 
State Legislatures. We who hold woman 
suffrage to be the paramount political issue 
must hold parties secondary, and support 
or oppose these candidates, irrespective of 
party, according to their views on the suf- 
frage question, provided always that they 
are men of purity and integrity. This is 
the position of the WOMAN's JOURNAL in 
the present canvass. 
—_—_—--_*oo- 

The wide difference between the attitude 
hitherto taken by the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic members of Congress towards the 
woman suffrage question, as stated by Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony, is a good rea- 
son for generally preferring the election of 4 
the former. But itis not a good reason 
for preferring the Republican candidate 
for the presidency to his competitors, 
when all are alike favorable to suffrage. 
Certainly the few Democratic Congress- 
men who have hitherto voted for woman 
suffrage deserve a re-election, and certain- 1 
ly the Republican Congressmen who voted 
against woman suffrage ought, if possible, 
to be defeated. If the Republicans as a 
purty in state or nation ever make woman 
suffrage an issue, they will deserve, and be 
likely to receive, the general support of 
suffragists. But to ‘‘stand by” the repub- 
licans until they stand by us, is only to 
repeat the unsucces-ful experiment of 
1872, without even a plank in the platform 
as anexcuse. ‘Then we responded to an in- 
vitation and relied upon a promise. Now 
we are asked to dispense with both. Let 
us not run before we are sent. 


eee 


Gen. Butler has announced, through the 
New York Sun, his intention to stand by 
the nomination of the Greenback-Labor and 
Anti-Monopuly parties. He hopes that 
everybody will vote for him who thinks it 
is the best thing to do, and will give his 
reasons, which are controlling, to the pub- 
lic, as soon as he can have the benefit of 
Gov. Cleveland's letter of acceptance, so 
that wherein they disagree no injustice 
may be done. 





sclpilliplaee 

The National Industrial Exposition at 
New Orleans next November would afford 
one of the best opportunities of teaching 
much useful information about cookery. It 
would be easy for the officials there to se- 
cure good representative cooks from each 
country in Europe. The sway which 
third-rate French cookery has now in vari- 
ous countries is a misfortune alike for 
health and cookery. Good English cook- 
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the Itaiian treatment of the many forms 
of macaroni and of rice, and the excellent 
and peculiar Dutch way of dealing with 
vegetables and fruit. It would be well if 
our people learned some of these things, 
and the true way is through cooks of each 
country. We might have « middle class 
French cook, not simply the table @hote 
or restaurant cook, but the true country 
French cook—the best of his race. We 
might also have Italian cookery illustrated 
—and the Italians are excellent cooks— 
and the German, and the Dutch, instead of 
which all is usually thrown into the hands 
of one restaurant firm, and thus we get the 
common fare and its rubbish. If the 
question of price be urged in extenuation 
of the badness and meanness of such cook- 
ery, We suppose managers in this depart- 
ment are responsible for fixing the price as 
well as for the rest of the management. 
There are many thousands who would be 
willing to pay a fair price, and such as they 
must give elsewhere in the not very eco- 
nomical metropolis of Louisiana. 
a 

Destruction of life by the burning of 
women’s dresses frequently occurs. A 
method of prevention is suggested. Tung- 
state of soda, according to the Textile 
Record, is about the most serviceable sub- 
stance yet made use of for rendering fab- 
rics fireproof. In the most effective pro- 
cess for the accomplishment of this object, 
the material is dissolved in five times its 
weight of lukewarm water, and, on the 
solution being mixed with a very small 
portion of phosphate of soda, it is then 
ready to be used for saturating tissues. 
After being thoroughly steeped in this, 
the goods are wrung out and dried at a 
moderate heat, and may then be ironed 
and treated in the usual manner. ‘They are 
thus made capable of resisting the action 
of heat for along time, and, if ignited, 
they merely smoulder without bursting 
into flame. 
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There was great rejoicing in the ladies’ 
colleges of Great Britain when the results 
of the Moral Sciences Tripos at Cam- 
bridge University were known. ‘The 
women have the same examination and 
the same standard as the men, and for the 
first time, the latter have been badly worst- 
ed. There was only one first-class award- 
ed, and that was to a woman student at 
Newnham. ‘The Moral Sciences 'Tripos, 
one should add for the benefit of the unin- 
itiated, comprises just those subjects— 
such as political economy and logic—for 
which the female mind is often supposed 
to have least aptitude. 


DIFFERING OPINIONS. 





Many differing opinions are expressed in 
these columns this week in regard to the 
political situation, and to the best course 
for suftragists. ‘These expressions show 
that as yet there is not sufficient unity of 
opinion to make unity of action possible. 
One thing is certain, that political parties 
which have ceased to represent principles 
cannot be depended on for any essential 
service to woman suffrage. Individuals in 
all parties have been true to our principle. 
But the parties, as such, have always been 
false tous. ‘They mock us by resolutions 
in the party platform which they utterly 
disregard in practice. [t is in vain to hope 
that either of them, as parties, will do us 
any good. 

‘Tney lean upon a broken reed who put 
their trust for the support of any good 
cause upon either of the great political 
parties. ‘The present need is of anew par- 
ty; one that believes in the self-evident 
truths of the Declaration of Independence, 
in a representative government of the peo- 
ple; a party that will maintain these 
truths, and require their applicatien; a 
party that holds justice above everything. 
A party without moral principle has in 
it the sure elements of decay and death. 
In the long run the party of principle is 
sure to win. It is such a party that is call- 


ed for. ae * 
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THE BARTHOLDI STATUE. 


‘The corner-stone of the pedestal of Bar- 
tholdi’s statue of ‘Liberty’ was laid at 
Bedloe’s Island, at 2.30 o'clock, Tuesday, 
the 5th, amid the shouting of an enthus- 
iastic multitude. Patriotic music was play- 
ed. Addresses were delivered. Prayer 
was offered. Guns were fired. Itis said that 
about five hundred spectators looked on, 
but it is not mentioned whether any of them 
were women. At 2.30 the band solemnly 
played “Old Hundred ;* the grand master 


Declaration of Independence, copies of all 
the newspapers, cards of all the reporters, 
the various constitutions and by-laws of 
the French, German, and English societies 
present, and the silver coins of the day, in 
a niche reserved for them, and the corner- 
stone was laid. Orations by the French 
consul and Wm. Allen Butler followed, 
and the benediction was delivered. 

The tin box did not contain the fact that 





twenty million of women in this country 


mason deposited a tin box containing the | 




















are held now just as the Colonies were held 
108 years ago, taxed and governed with- 
out their consent. But if as much time 
should elapse after the laying of this cor- 
ner-stone before the statue is really set up, 
as elapsed after the corner-stone of Bun- 
ker Hill Monument was laid, before that 
monument was finally completed, it is to 
be hoped that the political rights of wom- 
en will be established. In that case, the 
pleasant fact may have its own tin box 
placed there, when the statue is set up. 

The corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment was laid by Lafayette, in 1825, and 
thereit lay with the gathered débris till 
1843. It was as difficult to collect money 
for itas it has been to collect money for the 
Bartholdi pedestal. But in 1843 the women 
undertook it. They held a fair, and with 
the proceeds, added to the contribution 
of Fanny Elisler, from her ballet-dancing, 
the monument was completed. 

It is quite possible the Bartholdi pedes- 
tal may have to wait for the help of wom- 
en before the statue can be setup. Another 
fair may be held, and other dancing wom- 
en coutribute. L. 8. 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 


Women who intend to exhibit in the 
woman's department of the New England 
Institute Fair, which opens in Boston Sep- 
tember 3rd, can forward goods at once, as 
space is ready and it is desirable to have 
goods froma distance on handearly. ‘They 
will be taken good care of. Early atten- 
tion to this work wili save confusion. 
Goods can be entered until August 25th. 
Send all exhibits plainly marked, **Wom- 
an’s Department, Institute Fair, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

A very interesting exhibit will be made 
by the Vaeation School for Girls, of the 
Starr King School, Boston. ‘This school is 
continued for thirty-nine mornings during 
the summer, through the benevolence of a 
Boston woman who is doing wonderful 
things for women all over the country. 
The girls do kindergarten work, model in 
clay, and have lessons in design and color, 
and physical culture through light gym- 
nastics. 

A large exhibit of silk culture will be 
made by Miss Nellie Lincoln Rossiter, of 
Philadelphia. 

All women are invited to enter goods. 
There is no charge for space or steam pow- 
er, and educational work is being largely 
represented. MARIAN A. MCBRIDE. 
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THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONVENTION. 


A delegate to the National Prohibition 
Convention, who was on the committee on 
resolutions, writes us, in a private letter, 
the following interesting inside view of the 
proceedings in Pittsburg, on the 24th ult. 


‘Our State delegation consisted of an 
equal number of men and women. I was 
put on the committee on platform and 
resolutions ; Miss Willard and Mrs. Rebec- 
ca N. Hazard, of Missouri, were the only 
ladies on the committee, while there were 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight gentlemen 
upon it. Many good suffrage resolutions 
were sent in. Mrs. Hazard offered a strong 
one, which was supported by several gen- 
tlemen in preference to Miss Willard’s, 
which was the one adopted. Mrs. Hazard 
strenuously opposed the latter clause of 
Miss Willard’s resolution, but she defend- 
ed it because “it would be more acceptable 
to the South.” So great, however, was the 
dissatisfaction with it expressed by the 
women delegates in the Convention, that 
when the platform was re-eommitted to 
the committee to be edited and condensed 
(as well it might be, for so wordy and dif- 
fuse a document I have rarely seen), Miss 
Willard was anxious to insert the clause, 
‘and we call upon the general government 
for a coustitutional amendment conferring 
the ballot upon women,” or words to that 
effect. But even I, who would have been 
glad to make this addition, could not see 
that we had power to do so, since we were 
only to change the text and not the senti- 
ment. 

But, after all, the party is unequivocally 
committed to woman suffrage. A strong 
resolution to that effect would have carried 
the Convention by a two-thirds vote. The 
only sentiment I heard expressed was dis- 
appointment that the resolution was not 
stronger. I see you very naturally give 
the resolution adopted sinall praise in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, but indeed this is the 
party which is te bring emancipation to 
women. It is difficult to srouse people to 
enthusiasm by presenting a mere abstract 
principle of right, and this is true of wom- 
en. You must have a practical issue, and 
one that touches women clearly, before 
you can bring them to work for the meas- 
ure. 

You do not mention the fact that St. 
John has been an open advocate of wom- 
an suffrage,—almost as conspicuous for 
that as for prohibition. Moreover, he is 
in a special sense the women’s candidate. 
Women first nominated him, and they will 
work heartily for his election. 

One thing touched me almost to tears. 
Immediately after the nomination was 
made, the vast throng arose and sang Mrs. 
Howe’s hymn: 

“Mine — have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord.” 

Never before did it have such signifi- 
eance to me, especially when the leader 
emphasized the words: 


“The woman’s seed shall bruise the serpent’s 
bh ” 


The women delegates called a meetin 
at the St. Charles Hotel, and I am tol 





that there was such an expression of wom- 
an suffrage sentiment there as would have 
done your hearts good. Your old friend, 
Mrs. Janney, was there and many others 
whoni you know. Some one was eulogiz- 
ing the W. ©. 'l. U. when Mrs. Perkins 
rose and said: “In praising these, let us 
not forget those other women who have 
walked before them with bleeding feet. 
Let us not forget Lucy Stone and Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony and others who 
paid such a price to make the way easier 
for those who should come after.” Alto- 
gether I never heard stronger woman suf- 
frage sentiment than was expressed at this 
Convention, in spite of its inadequate ut- 
terance in the platform. Mrs. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts delegation. said: “If 
any man should vote against woman suf- 
frage after what he has seen and heard 
here, he vught to be struck dead.” 

, WOl. Donovan, the only delegate from 
lexas, came before the Committee on 
Resolutions, saying: “I felt that three 
principles were very important in making 
# platform this year: the first Prohibition, 
the second Woman Suffrage, and the third 
a sound financial plank. I have come 1,500 
miles to secure the incorporation of the 
last two, for I knew that the first would be 
taken care of without me.” 

Rey. Mr. Blanchard came before the 
Committee to urge the incorporation in the 
preamble that “God is the author of civil 
government and woman suffrage.” 

in no other party have we a tithe of the 
friends we have in this. I do hope the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL may yet see its way 
clear to support the ticket.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN NEW 
YORK. 


A Convention of the people of the First 
Assembly District, of Dutchess County, N. 
Y., will be held at Fishkill Landing (Swift 
Hall), Saturday next, Aug. 16th, at 8 P. 
M., to consider the Woman Suffrage Bill. 
Mr. Hamilton Willcox will review the con- 
duct of two Assemblymen from the Dis- 
trict, Alfred Bonney, and James Kent, Jr., 
and of Senator James Mackin, in helping 
to keep New York’s women disfranchised 
The platform will be free. 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y., AUGUST 1.—A 
Convention of the people of Otsego County 
was held at the Court-house here yester- 
day to consider the County’s attitude on 
the Woman Suffrage Bill. Miss Emily 
Niles and.Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake were 
among the speakers. A resolution was 
passed desiring the Senator and Assembly- 
man to urge the bill. The present Senator, 
Andrew Davidson, supported the resolu- 
tion. 


SumMIT, N. Y., AuGust 1 —A Conven- 
tion of the inhabitants of Schoharie Count 
held here, the Rev. Mr. McConnell presid- 
ing, and Miss Jessie Dingham acting as 
Secretary. passed by a rising vote a reso- 
lution calling on our Senator and Assem- 
— to labor for the Woman Suffrage 

ill. 


Lr Roy, N. Y., AuG. 6.—A Convention 
of the people of this part of Genesee Coun- 
ty was held yesterday inthe Opera House 
here, to consider the County’s attitude to- 
ward the Woman Suffrage Bill. Mrs Mary 
Seymour Howell, Mr. Morgan, editor of 
the Le Roy Times, and others spoke. A 
resolution was passed desiring the Senator 
- oy ete aeemae from the district to press 
the bill. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 


The following additional passage should 
be added to last week’s notice of New 
York school elections, immediately after 
the enumeration of classes of women en- 
titled to vote :— 

No particular length of residence is re- 
quired, though it is required at other elec- 
tions. Any woman having the qualifica- 
tions of either class (named last week), 
and who is actually a resident of the dis- 
trict, even if she only moves in on the day 
of election, can vote. When a woman 
knows that she has the qualifications of 
either class, if her vote is challenged she 
should not answer questions as to her quali- 
fications, nor engage in discussion, but 
simply raise her right hand and say: “I 
am ready to take the oath that I am quali- 
fied ;** and, having taken this oath, deposit 
her vote, which the officers must then re- 
ceive. H. W. 

— ee 
PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

A portrait of William Lloyd Garrison 
has been presented to the library of New- 
buryport by William H. Bent, of Lowell, 
with the following letter : 

LowELtL, Juy 22, 1884. 
To the Directors of the Newburyport Public 
Library : 

GENTLEMEN :—When after a long and useful 
lite a distinguished and honored man passes trom 
our midst, his familiar form and features are not 
always left to fade from the memory or be lost to 
tuture generations, but by the skilful hand of the 
artist are perpetuated in bronze or marble, or 
made to shine out from the canvas. 

Such a tribute of respect and admiration has 
been paid to the memory of one widcly known 
and honored, one whose name and fame are en- 
deared to the hearts of thousands who never saw 
him in life, but who owe to him a debt of grati- 
tude as their champion and defender. Not the 
least among those who hold his character and 
life-work in high esteem are they who can claim 
him as their townsman and friend. 

In the city of Newburyport, the birthplace of 
not a few illustrious men and beroes, William 
Lioyd Garrison was born. Along its quiet streets 
and wooded haunts his boyish feet ran to and 
fro, and in its schools he laid the ground-work of 
his future career. In the time-honored J/erald 
office he served his apprentiresbip, and in his 
early years identified himself with the city and 
its interests. What then mure fitting than that 
his portrait should look out frum the walis of the 
Newburyport library, and that the people uf lis 
native city should possess as their own so pi rfect 
a likeness and valuable a work of art ? 

I have never wholly separated 1:5 se f from the 
interests of Newburyport, where much of my 
early life was passed, and from which I went out 








into the more active life which has since engaged 
my attention. Many of my pleasantest meino- 
ries linger among its picturesque scenes and quiet 
streets, and its peaceful shades are ever inviting 
my return. Holding then, as I do, the city of 
Newburyport in such sincere regard, and uniting 
with its people in doing honor to the memory 
of its illustrious dead, I wish you to accept from 
me this portrait of William Lloyd Garrison, 
which has been pronounced by those who knew 
him in life to be a most faithful likeness.- It is 
with great pleasure that I surrender it into your 
keeping. to be bung where those to whom its 
every feature is familiar may often look upon 
it with loving reverence, and others, who know 
bim but in name, may grow into closer relation- 
ship with him from a fr: quent study of his face. 

May his serene and dignified countenance 
speak to you of the sterling principles which gov- 
erned his life, and impart to all who look upon it 
a new inspiration and incentive to noble and un- 
selfish action. Very trulv yours, 

WILLIaM H. Bent. 
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AN APPEAL TO WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony have published a letter 
entitled :— 

STAND BY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
To the Members of the National Woman Suffrage 

Association: 

The choice of a President once in four 
years by 60,000,000 of people is an event of 
such magnitude as to impress all thought- 
ful minds with a realizing sense of the per- 
sonal responsibility that rests on every cit- 
izen of a Republic. Although the individ- 
ual sovereignty of woman is not fully 
recognized, yet as she is heir to all the 
general blessings that flow out of free insti- 
tutions, she is equally interested with man 
in this supreme event of the Nation’s life. 
Hence, in the present turmoil of dividing 
parties, it is well for her to consider where 
to give the weight of her influence and the 
stimulus of her enthusiasm. 

For this reason we would make some 
suggestions to our co-workers why the 
should remain steadfastly with the politi- 
cal party that for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has most faithfully represented the 
fundamental principles of republican 
government. During the many years we 
have memorialized Congress for a 16th 
amendment to the National Constitution, 
“to prohibit the several States from dis- 
franchising United States citizens on ac- 
count of sex.” Republicans, both in the 
Senate and the House, have presented 
our petitions and advocated our demands. 
They have given our Association re- 
spectful hearings before their commit- 
tees, and made favorable reports, rec- 
ommending the submission of a 16th 
Amendment to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. Distinguished Republican 
lawyers* in the United States Courts have 
maintained woman's right to vote and prac- 
tise law under the guarantees of the 14th 
Amendment. All these constitutional ar- 
guments and congressional reports, sent 
broadcast by thousands over the country, 
have done an immense educational work 
among the people 

In 1882, for the first time in the history 
of our Government, Congress appointed 
special committees in both Houses to look 
after the interests of woman, thus at last 
raising her political status to the dignity 
of the Indian. For this special considera- 
tion we were mainly indebted to Republi- 
cans, as only three Democrats in the Sen- 
ate and eleven in the House honored us 
and themselves by voting for the measure. 
In 1884, when the House refused to renew 
“the committee on the political. rights of 
women,” by one hundred and twenty Dem- 
ocratie votes, there were only four Repub- 
licans recorded with them. 

At the opening of the next session, with 
our bills and reports waiting their turn on 
the calendars of both Houses, it is to Re- 
publicans we must look for a discussion 
and division on our question; and did they 
constitute a two-thirds majority, we should 
confidently hope for the passage of the res- 
olution to submit a 16th Amendment. But 
we have nothing to expect from any of the 
other parties now struggling into exis- 
tence. 

As to the Greenback and Anti-Monopoly 
parties, with their quasi-recognition of 
woman's political equality in their plat- 
forms, and the rank and file of seceding 
Democrats and working-men who will con- 
stitute his supporters, the Hon. Benjamin 
F. Butler would be powerless to help us. 
True, he has long been a valiant champion 
of our cause, and presented in Congress, 
in 1871. an exhaustive report on woman’s 
right to vote under the 14th Amendment— 
an argument that lifted our question from 
that time into one of constitutionai law. 
But with all his varied powers and great 
executive ability, what could General But- 
ler do as President for us, with a Congress 
that would never entertain our demands? 

Some of our coadjutors feel that we 
should give our moral support to the Pro- 
hibition Party, beeause it has a woman 
suffrage plank in its platform, anda Pres- 
idential nominee. Gov. St. John, who is 
an gy | avowed advocate of our de- 
mands. But, unfortunately, the wording 
of their plank shows their exact estimate 
of the minor importance of our question. 
While they demand an amendment to the 
National Constitution to prohibit the liq- 
uor traffic, they remand woman for the ad- 
judication of her rights to their infinitesi- 
mal party in the several States; that is, a 
National law against a beverage which a 
fraction of the population may choose to 
make and sell; while the fundamental per- 
sonal and property rights of one-half the 
people are left to the arbitrary dictation of 
a third party in the several States. 

‘The comparative magnitude of the ques- 
tion of woman's enfranchisement seems 
never to have entered into the calculation 
of Prohibitionists. To make woman suf- 
frage a tail to their kite. is to defy the laws 
of gravitation. Prohibition could not se- 
cure wonian suffrage, but woman suffrage 
is the only power by which prohibition 
could be made possible. 

There are various propositions being dis- 

* Matthew H. Carpenter, in the case of Myra Brad- 
weli, of Illinois; Henry R. Selden, in that of Susan B. 
Anthony, of New York; and Francis Minor, in that of 
Virginia L. Minor, of Missouri. 
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eussed by the people for National legisla- 
ion, Viz.: A bankrupt law 3a divorce law; 
a rohibition law ; the election of the Pres- 
jdent by a popular vote; the recognition 
of God in the Constitution ; but woman's 
right to self-government is of infinitely 
gore importance than all these put togeth- 
er. We would remind those demanding 
the last, that the best recognition the men 
of this nation can make of God in the Con- 
stitution is to secure exact justice to their 
mothers. “If you love not woman, whom 
ou have seen, how ean you love God, 
whom you have not seen?” The 16th 
amendment belongs to woman, both in the 
order of precedence and importance. Our 
demands for National protection have been 
pefore Congress for twenty years. and our 
titions by hundreds of thousands are 
jled up in the archives of the Capitol at 
Washington. Advocates of other meas- 
yres may ask for 17th, 18th, or 19th amend- 
ments, but weclaim the 16th, and our case 
stands first on the calendar. 
" The recent defection of some of our most 
prominent friends from the Republican 
arty, Who have spoken bravely and elo- 
uently for many years on our platform, 
must not mislead the unwary, as their ac- 
tion has been in no way influenced by their 
interest in the woman suflrage question. 
In fact, their remarkable somersault, us 
far as we can see, is not to illustrate any 
vital principle, but merely to gratify a 
rsonal pique. It is not that they hate 
Cleveland less, but Blaine more, that such 
men as George William Curtis, James 
Freeman Clarke, and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson have come down from their 
high moral platform to swamp their votes 
with the Democratic party. ‘The result of 
this last secession, were its proportions 
equal to its virtuous pretensions, would be 
tothrow the administration of our govern- 
ment into the hands of the Democratic 
arty, not into those of Mr. Cleveland, 
who, though he were possessed of all the 
cardinal virtues claimed, and in addition 
thereto the crowning excellence of adhe- 
sion to the great principle of political free- 
dom for woman, could do nothing for 
any reform with a Congress and a constit- 
uency nine-teuths of whom are blind 
and bitter opponents of all liberal meas- 
ures. k 

Suppose, on the other hand, the Republi- 
ean nominee, James G. Blaine, were want- 
ing in all the public and private virtues, 
with a Congress and a constituency three 
fourths of whom are our friends, he could 
do nothing to hinder the passage of an 
amendment. But he is friendly. His 
name stands recorded with the ‘ayes’ on 
all questions affecting the interests of wom- 
an brought before Congress for many 
ears. ‘lhusin Mr. Blaine we have a nom- 
fee in harmony with the Republican 
majority in Congress. Hence our hope of 
securing the initiative step to make suf- 
frage for woman the supreme law of the 
land lies in the triumphant success of the 
Republican party. 

For these reasons, as we have no votes 
to offer, we should give our earnest, con- 
scientious support to the Republican par- 
ty, Whose chosen leader is one of the ablest 
statesmen our country-can boast, and who, 
if elected, will, with the noble women of 
his family circle, honor the White House 
and the highest office in the gift of the 
American people. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Pres. 
Susan B. AntTHony, Vice-Pres. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Woman's Congress will hold its next 
meeting in Baltimore. 

For a good second-hand safe, see spe- 
cial notices on our eighth page. 

A new motto for political reformers :— 
“Crimes against women don’t count in 
presidential campaigns.” 

If compounding with felony is a crime, 
what shall we call compounding with li- 
centiousness ? 

Parents aud guardians cannot do better 
than look over the Chancy Hall School ad- 
vertisements. 

Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, is out for 
Blaine and Logan, on the ground that the 
South politically endorses barbarism in its 
methods. 

The one reason for support of the Re- 
publican party is its more likely friendli- 
hess to the colored race, and that is to be 
counted. 

Women and girls own nearly one-half of 
the deposits in the savings bunks of Massa- 
chusetts, having to their credit $117,932,- 
339, 

The Republican has no hesitation in say- 
ing that it does not regard a proven seduc- 
er, abductor, common libertine, and drunk- 
ard as a fit person for the President of the 
United States.—Springsield Republican. 

The members of the Nantucket Sorosis, 
With invited friends, had a pleasant gath- 
tring Thursday afternoon in the grove on 
Atlantic Avenue. Speeches and a colia- 
tion occupied much of the time. 

Judge Abbott is suggested as the Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor of Massachu- 
setts. He is a man of ability and high 
character, and is an earnest friend of wom- 
4 suffrage. We hope he will be nomina- 
ted. 

A Nebraska girl writes from California: 
“A woman is of less consequence here 
than anywhere else in the world. The 
Chinese do most of the washing and house- 
keeping, and work at about the same wa g- 
that women and girls would tind ueces- 
‘ary, This is no place fur a girl who 

tends to marry, and I am coming back to 
Nebraska this fall.” 


An announcement of a suffrage meeting 
to be held at Lake Pleasant, early next 
month, by the White Cross Fraternity, will 
be found on our eighth page. Sept. 5 will 
be devoted to the advocacy of woman suf- 
frage and equal rights by able speakers. 

Fifteen girls of Mount Holyoke, Mass., 
are tramping over the Adirondacks. One 
of them writes back to her parents that she 
is having a jolly good time, and thus far 
has encountered nothing to mar the pleas- 
ure of her novel trip. 

‘““Whatever may be said against Gov. 
Cleveland, it cannot be charged that he is 
a dishonest man,” says the Boston Herald. 
If similar things were said of a woman, 
would she be regarded as an honest woman? 
Why the difference? 

‘“The sacredness and unity of the family 
must be preserved as the foundation of all 
civil government, as the source of orderly 
administration, as the surest guarantee of 
moral purity.”—Blaine’s Letter of Accep- 
tance. 

‘The farmers of the Hampden and Frank- 
lin Clubs, with their wives, came together 
at Mount ‘Tom. Thursday, for chowder, 
chat, and speeches; while the presence of 
comely matrons added a sparkle and zest 
which is never seen in city clubs when the 
fair sex are barred out. 

The Woman’s Evening, at Madison, 
Wis., with its two great meetings, was a 
wonderful illustration of the ability and 
spirit of woman in her chosen work, and 
the addresses of the women won the ad- 
miration of all who heard them.-—Journal 
of Education. 

Southern women are earnestly at work 
for their department at the New Orleans 
exhibition, and if Northern women wish to 
make their department at the Mechanics’ 
Fair as interesting as it was last year, they 
have the good example of the workers in 
the South before them. I[t was the North- 
ern idea that originated the department. 

The London Mark Lane Express says 
that, considering the wholesale appropria- 
tion of American lands by British eapital- 
ists which has been going on lately, it is 
time something should be done to stop it; 
otherwise all the evils of the English land- 
lord and tenant system will soon be ram- 
pant in America. 

It may be said, greatly to the credit of 
women, that, although thousands of the 
sex hold positions of financial trust, we 
rarelv hear of one of them béing guilty of 
forgery, embezzlement, or defaleation. Of 
one thousand women employed in the 
Treasury Department, not one has been 
discharged for dishonesty.— Framingham 
Tribune. 

Much has been said as to women physi- 
cians in Russia, but according to compe- 
tent authority there are only some 250, and 
whatever their acquirements and abilities, 
they are only allowed to treat the diseases 
of women and children. Even in country 
districts, where there is, perhaps, no male 
physician within fifty miles, apothecaries 
have been forbidden to put up a prescrip- 
tion emanating from a woman. 

R. B,, of Laneaster, Pennsylvania, writes 
to the National Tribune of Washington, 
Db. C., as follows: ‘We have a pensioner 
in our community who is an_ habitual 
drunkard. He has deserted his wife and 
twelve children, and as soon as he draws 
his pension, it goes for whiskey. Can this 
pension be taken from him, in favor of his 
wife?” Answer: We regret to say that it 
“cannot. Payment cannot be made to any 
person but the pensioner. It is given him 
for his own support, not for the support of 
his family. 

The meetings held on the Camp-ground 
at Martha’s Vineyard by the National W. 
C. ‘I’. U. were conducted and addressed by 
Mrs. M. L. Wells. of Indiana, Mrs. E. 8. 
Burlingame and Mrs. H. D. Walker, of R. 
I , Mrs. E. A. Livsey, of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Anna Gordon, of Mass., Miss C. E. Coffin, 
of New York, Frances E. Willard, of Ill., 
Mrs. B. Pearson, of England, Mrs. Sallie 
F. Chapin, of 8S. C., Mrs. Emily Pitts Ste- 
vens, of California, Mrs. Chapin, Mrs. 
Walker, Mrs. Caroline E. Buell, and others. 

The most brutal recital in a long time is 
that of the treatment accorded an aban- 
doned woman in Chicago by a colored po- 
liceman, who struck and beat her in a man- 
ner such as to make her recovery from 
her injuries a matter of some doubt. The 
injured person was a frail body, not capa- 
ble of resistance. ‘he facts are given ina 
very circumstantial way, but the police- 
man is nevertheless permitted to wear his 
star, and no move has yet been made to 
bring hii to trial.— V. Y. Tribune. 

The chairman of the State executive 
committee of the woman suffrage party of 
New York, states that the address of Mrs. 
Staunton and Miss Anthony in favor of 
Blaine is a surprise to his committee, and 
that he and his colleagues emphatically 
dissent from it. He says they have many 
friends in all the other parties, and that 
as all six presidential candidates are friend- 
ly there is no reason why woman suffra 
gists should oppose tive friends for the ben- 
| elit of one. 
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In another column will be found a let- 
ter from Pittsburg, in which an observant 
spectator discusses the influence which the 
female delegates wielded in the Conven- 
tion recently held in that city. The letter 
will be found interesting, affording as it 
does an idea of the strength which the fe- 
male suffrage cause has attained, and 
showing the e¢..pacity of women ¢o com- 
pete with men intellectually.— Baltimore 
American. 

A woman at Sheldon, Dakota, was very 
much disturbed by a saloon-keeper selling 
liquor to her husband. She therefore in- 
terviewed the liquor-seller with a seven- 
shooter in hand and ordered him to close 
his place, remarking that she had killed 
one saloon-keeper and would soon make 
him a fit subject for the undertaker if he 
didn’t. He closed.—Boston Journal. 

A Powhatan (Ohio) woman gave a warm 
reception to railroad surveyors who at- 
tempted to lay out a line through her yard 
contrary to her wishes. ‘lhe first surveyor 
escaped with his hat riddled with shot from 
her revolver, while the second man was 
driven into a mud pond at the point of the 
pistol, leaving all his tools, which she cap- 
tured and still holds possession of. 

MONTREAL, AUG. 2.—A report has been 
in circulation in college circles for some 
time past, that ladies would be admitted to 
McGill College during the ensuing session. 
lt is now learned on the authority of Prin- 
cipal Dawson that negotiations are at. pres- 
ent in progress between the university and 
the Ladies’ Educational Society, by means 
of which it is anticipated that quite a num- 
ber of ladies will be ready to attend the ex- 
aminations next spring. 

‘**When Mr. Lincoln’s partner in business 
ran away with the funds and left him with 
the debts, he worked hard and religiously 
to pay every dollar. ‘The first work he 
ever wrote,’ says Mr. Stoddard, ‘was on 
cruelty to animals; the second was on the 
evils of intemperance, and the third on the 
necessity for popular education; and, al- 
though he was a member of a community 
degraded and reeking with impurity, I 
never heard a word uttered against his per- 
sonal purity.” 

‘The Kansas Republican State Convention 
has just been held, and a determined effort 
was made either to ignore prohibition or 
prepare the way for a Constitutional Con- 
vention, which is another name for a re- 
submission. But the platform endorses 
prohibition as the settled policy of the 
State, and the Constitutional Convention 
proposition was voted down 236 to 62. 
The nomination was a compromise; Col. 
Martin was originally opposed to the pro- 
hibitory amendment, but now says that, as 
it has been adopted, it must be carried out. 

There are now seven regularly nomina- 
ted presidential tickets in the field, with 
Gen. Butler’s name on two of them. They 
are the Democratic, Republican, Prohibi- 
tion, Home Protection, American Prohib- 
ition, National Christian, Anti-Monopoly, 
and Greenback-Labor. ‘The names of the 
nominees for President in the order named 
are: Grover Cleveland, James G. Blaine, 
John P. St. John, Samuel C. Pomeroy, 
Jonathan Blanchard and Benjamin F. 
Butler. It is understood that all of them 
are friends to woman suffrage. 

The Independent Conference in New 
York, July 22, treated the petition of the 
National Temperance Society as a side- 
issue. ‘The meeting let Mr. Curtis read the 
petition, and made no objection to its refer- 
ence, whereupon a grizzly-bearded dele- 
gate in the rear of the hall moved to ac- 
company the reference with a favorable 
recommendation. ‘Then there was an up- 
roar; expressions of discontent rose from 
different parts of the hall, and the chair- 
man found use for a ready gavel, averting 
a threatened wrangle by ruling that refer- 
ence must follow without debate. 

‘There is a constant danger, especially in 
growing towns, that the burden of so-call- 
ed ‘**soviety”” become heavier than the 
strength of young womanhood or the purse 
of young manhood ean bear. No real prog- 
ress is made in understanding how to live, 
to work, to rest, and to enjoy, by making 
any of these purposes of existence harder, 
more expensive, and more remote from 
realization. ‘The great impulse of decora- 
tive art of recent years in the home has 
widened enormousty the opportunity for 
enjoyments of objects of beauty and taste, 
but this impulse ought to be well subor- 
dinated to considerations of the primary 
object of the home, as the seat of the fami- 
ly life.—Springfield Republican. 

The New York Tribune says ‘The 
Woman Suffrage Association in its ad- 
dress gauges the Independent movement 
about right. ‘Their remarkable some.s- 
sault, as far as we can see, is not to illus- 
trate any vital principle. but merely to 
gratify a personal pique,’ is the way the 
advocates of woman suffrage refer tu the 
Independent leaders. The fact that a 
President, no matter how well disposed, 
could do nothing for the cause of reform, 
with a Democratic Congress behind him, 





is a patent fact which the Independent 
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leaders chose to ignore.” Will the Tribune 
note that no Woman Suffrage Association 
has issued any address. Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony have addressed the National 
Association; that is all. 

A Boston tourist writing from Augusta, 
Me., thus expresses himself: ‘Thank God 
for the ‘Maine Law! is the exelamation 
which is forever springing to one’s lips, as 
he walks the streets of such a city as this. 
No liquor to be seen, no advertised ‘sam- 
ple rooms,’ no ‘open bars.’ To be sure, 
rum can be had, but it must be had in a 
corner, a back room, out of sight and 
hearing. ‘There can be no loafing, no con- 
gregating, no delay in these secret places. 
‘The devil rum is driven so far from sight 
that only his shadow falls across these 
elm-shaded streets. Would that in our 
own Massachusetts the people had the 
moral courage to fight a battle and win a 
victory such as has been fought and won 
in the Pine Cone State.” 


A curious result of the opening of the 
campaign is an advance in the price of os- 
trich feathers. They have risen in value 
33 per cent since Mr. Blaine was nomina- 
ted, and the price is still rising. ‘To meet 
the demand, imitations are now being 
manufactured, and will probably be gener- 
ally adopted on account of their cheap- 
ness. A curious reflection is that the style 
of the Republican paraders in this cam- 
paign was determined by a single sentence 
in the famous speech of Bob Ingersoll 
made before the Cincinnati Convention 
eight years ago. It is found in the follow- 
ing paragraph. ‘Like an armed warrior, 
like a plumea knight, James G. Blalne 
marched down the halls of the American 
Congress, and threw his shining lances full 
and fair against the brazen forehead of ev- 
ery defamer of his country and maligner of 
its honor.” ‘Thus an accidental rhetorical 
phrase of four words, in a speech made in 
1876, has, eight years later. affected the 
market value of a product which is in 
great demand wherever fashionable socie- 
ty exists. 
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LIFE’S MIRAGE. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 





Sad would the salt waves be 
And cold the singing sea, 
And dark the gulfs that echo to the seven-stringed lyre, 
If things were what they seem, 
If earth had no fair dream, 
No mirage made to tip the dull sea-line with fire. 


But on the shores of time, 
Hearing the breakers chime, 
Falling by day and night along our human sand, 
The poet sits and sees, 
Borne on the morning breeze, 
The Phantom Islands float a furlong from the land. 


Content to know them there, 
Hung in the shining air, 
He tries no fuolish sail to win the hopeless coast. 
His vision is enough 
To feed his soul with love, 
And he who grasps too much may even himself be lost. 
eee — 


LITTLE FOXES. 


BY MKS. MARY CRAM. 


“Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the 
vines,”—Sol, song, 2: 15 


Little foxes, spoiling 

The beloved vine 
Trusted to my tending 

By the hand Divine; 
Little foxes, wherefore 

Have ye entrance found 
To the vine so precious, 

Growing in my ground? 
Have ye leaped the fences? 

Have ye climbed the wall? 
Were there tiny openings? 

Ye are very small, 

And ye can creep slyly 
Through a tiny place, 
But I thought I closed up 

Every open space. 


And I wateh by daytime, 
And I watch by night, 
For the vine you're spoiling 
Is my heart's delight; 
I have kept the earth-worm 
From its precious root: 
1 have trimmed the branches, 
But they bear no fruit; 
For the little foxes 
Have assailed the vine 
Trusted to my tending 
By the hand Divine; 
And though I’ve been faithful 
Since its birthday morn, 
They were iu the garden 
When the babe was born. 
For they were the failings 
That I would not see 
When they were my failings, 
When they dwelt in me. 
Little faults unheeded, 
That I now despise, 
For my baby took them 
With my hair and eyes. 
And I chide her often, 
For I know I must; 
Yet I do it always 
Bowed down to the dust, 
With a face all crimson 
With a burning blush, 
And an inward whisper 
That I cannot hush. 
And sometimes it seemeth 
Like the voice of God, 
And it says, ‘Poor coward, 
Using now the rod 
On a child’s frail body, 
Till I hear it moan, 
And see it shrink and quiver, 
For a sin thine own!” 
Oh, my Father, pity, 
Pity and forgive! 
Stay the little foxes 
I allowed to live 
Till they left the larger 
For the smaller vine— 
Till they touched the dear life, 
Dearer far than mine. 
Oh, my Father, hear me, 
Make my darling Thine; 
Though I am so human, 
Make her all divine; 
Stay the little foxes, 
That both vines may be 
Laden with fruit worthy 
To be offered Thee! 
-2o4-- ——— 


ONE WOMAN'S WAY. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


1 want to tell the story of a life to which 
a terrible problem came suddenly, with no 
slightest warning or preparation; a prob- 
lem that has been met by many a woman, 
for whom any solution has proved impos- 
sible, and who has denied that any could 
lie within her power. ‘This woman faced 
it; measured its proportions and its diffi- 
culties; realized that neither a month nor 
a year could hold more than the beginning 
of an answer, and then und there devoted 
life and every power in her to a struggle, 
happily over at last, but leaving ineffacea- 
ble marks of its bitterness, its length, and 
dreariness. It is not the common story of 
intemperance sapping the possibilities of 
decent living, paralyzing conscience and 
will, and going down to the gutter, to be 
dragged from it in the end, when even the 
most hopeful friend had pronounced it a 
hopeless case. It is a form seldom encoun- 
tered, but known to medical men and the 
heads of inebriate asylums as one of the 
most difficult of cure, yet cured at last, in 
this case, by a strength of purpose and a 
devotion belonging to many women, 
though seldom joined to the strong com- 
mon-sense, the quiet, clear intelligence of 
this one among thousands who have suf- 
fered from the same cause. 

Like a large proportion of marriages, 
this had been made without aay special in- 
vestigation into the antecedents on either 
side. That the lover was of good family 
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all knew, his father having been chief jus- 
tice in a distant State for several vears, till 
disease of some mysterious nature set him 
aside and at last killed him. The mother 
had died young; « sister had married and 
also died; two brothers had gone to the 
remote West, and there seemed to be next 
to no family connections. He came to 
Woodstock from the Harvard law school ; 
made a brilliant hit in his first case, and 
settled into successful practice. 

it was one of those quiet New England 
towns, where old traditions still linger; a 
county seat. and thus the meeting point 
for lawyers all about, this fact implying a 
keenev intellectual life than is the rule in 
the manufacturing towns. Mary’s father 
had been one of the prominent lawyers in 
the State, and this only daughter had been 
his companion always; more and more 
fully every year, after the mother’s death, 
practically, at last, taking the place of a 
confidential clerk. and gaining, half uncon- 
sciously, quite as fair a knowledge of law 
as that owned by many agraduate. With 
his death came a sudden cessation of all 
old interests. People wondered what she 
would do, and wondered more when they 
found that she simply lived on in the emp- 
ty house, cared for by the old servants, go- 
ing through the daily round as usual, 
though giving the morning invariably to 
some work in the library, where her father 
had always sat. The coming of John Dev- 
ereux, whose letters from her father’s 
old friend gave him place at once as more 
than a common acquaintance, soon settled 
the question as to her future. He proved 
an impetuous and determined — lover. 
Courtship and marriage followed speedily, 
and the old Allen place, where not only 
Mary Allen but her father before her had 
been born, received the new master with 
small change in the established routine of 
life. 

Five years passed, years of steady and 
increasing prosperity, and of a happiness 
evident to every looker-on. Then, no one 
knew exactly how, 2 ruinor arose; denied 
at first, then half believed yet still denied ; 
at last discussed openly. ‘The wife’s face 
alone, pale and quiet, with the happy, as- 
sured look of the early years all gone, was 
sufticient proof of some deep trouble; but 
the secret was kept. and, suspect as they 
might, no one ever knew absolutely what 
had come to the old house under the elms, 
and in the end doubted if it had ever been 
anything more than natural causes. 

It is here that the wife’s story begins, 
given, as far as may be, in her own words, 
and holding certain truths, seldom believed 
in, but tested and proved beyond any 
chance of denial. 

“You want my story, dear old friend, 
yet how are all these years to be compress- 
ed into any shape that paper will hold? 
If it were a talk, side by side, that would 
be quite another matter; for question and 
comment stimulate thought, and I should 
know better what to tell, and what to leave 
untold. ‘There is always a sifting process 
in talk, unconscious usually, but making 
plain what is the right thing to say, while 
written words, for meat least, seem al- 
ways far more inexorable, and demanding 
an immediate alteration or explaining 
away. But the story means something— 
more to me, probably, than it can to any 
one else, unless it be one in the same strait, 
perplexed and desperate as I was, and 
searching, with the same intensity of de- 
sire that filled me, for any light on the 
miserable darkness of that early time. 

“TI think two people never began life 
more utterly content with one another than 
were John and I. We had both, in spite 
of many friends, been rather lonely, and 
there was supreme comfort in the sort of 
companionship that seemed to be ours 
from the very beginning. We did not 
agree on all points, by any means. but 
such disagreement seemed to be quite out- 
side of our joint life John had a curicus 
respect for my personality; curious, be- 
cause very few men ever feel it toward the 
woman they marry, but, on the contrary, 
often resent its existence. But even when 
mistuken—stupidly so, as I sometimes 
proved to be—it seemed to be John's theo- 
ry that it was all part of my education, 
not to be criticised or interfered with by 
him, save as I sought criticism. We 
similated more and more, till I came to 
wonder how I had ever lived without him, 
and to think of marriage as the very gate- 
way to a heaven that could hardly hold 
more happiness than we knew from day to 


as- 


an ortt the baby came, our first boy, we 
were together constantly. His own books 
were simply added to those my father had 
left, and the south-east room, you remem- 
ber, kept its old character as half office, 
half study. John had an office on Main 
Street, but went to it only in the after- 
noon, all special cases coming to the house, 
and there he did his hardest work, study- 
ing often late into the night. I fought this 
habit as far as possible, for it is an ex- 
hausting one, but he insisted that he could 
never think so clearly at any other time. 
I sat with him at first, but when the time 
came that I must do the best thing for the 
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new life it was mine to make or mar, I had 
to leave him, and only beg him to remem- 
ber how it troubled me. I left always a 
light lunch, for, though he protested that 
he needed nothing, [ found that he was 
less exhausted and nervous if he ate after 
the work was over. Now and then he 
drank a glass of claret; sometimes I made 
chocolate hind left it for him, but the elar- 
et, he thought, suited him better. I was 
accustomed to see my father take it daily, 
and, though [ half wished that John need 
not depend on it. it seemed wild nonsense 
to think the habit a dangerous one. 

“We had been together three years. 
Stephen was a year old before there seem- 
ed any reason for real anxiety. Then I 
found that his hand shook in the morning ; 
that he bad no appetite, and was nervous 


and irritable till the day was well on to-* 


ward noon, though never to me. I could 
not bear to question him, but the opportu- 
nity came, one night, when he was spevial- 
ly anxious over a case, and I volunteered 
to help him. I sat with him till one in the 
morning, and grew more and more star- 
tled. Claret had given place to burgundy. 
The bottle sat by him, and he drank glass 
after glass as if it had been water. He sel- 
dom took wine at the table, and I had not 
realized how the habit bad gained. He 
looked up as the work ended, pushed away 
the papers, and came round to my chair, 
looking at me half startled, but with the 
fondness he always showed. ‘You are 
worn out, my darling,’ he said. ‘I had no 
right to keep you so. What is it? 

‘Then I told him, and as I spoke a hor- 
rible dread came over me, and I clung to 
him as if he were in some mortal peril. 
He laughed at first, and then grew very 
serious, and sat looking at me as I spoke 
till finally I could do nothing but ery. 
‘Dear,’ he said at last, ‘all the strength 
there is in it is not worth the suffering you 
have had this evening. I'll go back to the 
claret and half-rations, and you must prom- 
ise me never to worry so again.’ 

“Then I implored him to give it all up, 
and when he urged that he could not work 
without it, I told him that was the strong- 
est reason for dropping it altogether. But 
it ended in half indignation on his part 
that I would not trust him, and the fear on 
mine that perhaps I was unreasonable, and 
so it rested there. 

“I did trust him. He showed me the 
bottle one day, and told me laughingly, I 
was carrying my point after all, for he had 
come down to a third of a bottle, and real- 
ly thought he felt the better for it. I ask- 
ed no more questions, thought no more 
about it, till one day I found little Stephen 
with the bottle of alcohol I used for the 
spirit-lamp. 

***What are you doing, Stephen?” I ask- 
ed. He was only four years old, then. 

****Melling of it, mamma, an’ just put- 
ting the cork on my tongue. It has sucha 
nice bite; Stephen loves it.’ 

I think I fainted. At least all sense went 
fora moment. I fell back in a chair, and 
the frightened child screamed so that his 
father ran up to my room. When I was 
able to tell him, he sat pale and silent fora 
moment, then went back and locked the 
library door. I put the alcohol on the top 
shelf of the closet, and told Stephen it was 
a very strong medicine, good sometimes 
for sick people, but very poisonous for well 
ones, and that I used it in bathing little 
Mary, because she was very frail and 
weak, and it helped to strengthen her. He 
promised not to touch it again, and he was 
a very truthful little soul that I could 
trust ; but the sick dread staid with me and 
I could not shake it off, and it deepened as 
I saw there was a change in John. It came 
almost imperceptibly. He grew moody and 
fitful; irritable to the children and some- 
times to his clients; in the highest spirits 
ut times, and then correspondingly de- 
People thought his health was 
breaking down from overwork, and the 
doctors told him he was well on in ner- 
vous prostration, and afew months or even 
weeks longer would bring him toa stage 
from which recovery might be impossible. 


pressed, 


‘I think I knew the real cause intuitive- 
ly, though Jchn never spoke of his state, 
and a curious silence had grown up be- 
tween us. ‘That wine had anything to do 
with it, every one would have denied. His 
daily habits were as regular as is possible. 
He was naturally methodical, and an enor- 
mous worker. and his singularly quiet, 
courteous manner was the best shield -he 
could have had. But I had learned some 
ot the signs, and now I studied every ac- 
cessible authority. I would not ask our 
doctor, for I could not let him suspect my 
fear, but I had sent to New York for every 
work on alcohol or intemperance that could 
be had; not the temperance publications, 
which are, most of them, one-sided, and so 
not to be fully believed, but the medical 
and scientific books—English, French and 
German. I hid them ina closet, for I want- 
ed to know the essence of every one before 
I began the battle that I knew was coming, 
and I studied them as if my life depended on 
knowing it all. Something dearer than my 
life did depend. It was hard in all the oppos- 
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ing views to find firm ground on which to 
stand, but I did at last. I found that books 
on food must be included, and I went 
through every real authority with this 
same passion of eagerness to know what 
was right—what share [ had in helping or 
hindering the work I wanted to do. 

**All this had taken months, and though 
the predicted collapse did not come, it 
would have been easier ifithad. Still this 
wretched silence lasted, but the time had 
come to break it. For a long time John 
had locked himself into the library on 
the plea that careless servants some- 
times bolted in suddenly and destroyed his 
train of thought. It was Saturday night 
in early June—I remember always the 
breath of the apple-blossoms that came to 
me as I stood fora moment in the open 
doorway, then turned and knocked at the 
library door. John opened it irritably. 

* *Haven’t [ told you I must not be dis- 
turbed in the evening?’ he began, then 
stopped short, as I closed the door behind 
me and drew him to the old sofa, where 
we had sat before we were married. <A 
bottle stood on the table. There was the 
sinell of brandy in the air. 

“*T have kept away too long,’ I said. 
‘Whatever the struggle is, John, [| must be 
part of it.” There was a long silence. I 
prayed that he might speak. At last he 
turned to me. 

***It is too late,’ he said, and he shrunk 
away from me as [ took his hand. ‘I’ve 
given up, Mary, as my father did before 
I'm not fit to touch you, my darling, 
and I do not mean to. ‘The best thing for 
you is to leave me altogether. I am the 
one to leave, for this is your home, and I 
have planned what to do. I shall goabroad 
—for rest—as the doctor orders, and let it 
end as soon as possible. I've fought till 
there is no fight left, and I am weaker than 
water. Nothing helps me. There is no 
help but in death.’ 

There is no need to tell you of those 
hours of confession and anguish in which 
I took the poor, distracted head to my 
breast, and it lay there quiet but hopeless 
till my own faith brought back a glimmer 
of faith for him. He told me then that the 
habit began in his early college days, with 
no knowledge of any inherited love for liq- 
uor, and that such knowledge did not come 
to him till the year of his graduation and 
of his father’s death. The final illness 
lasted but a week, but in the intervals of 
consciousness a story was told, as con- 
founding to the old physician who listened 
as to the son. For thirty years he had 
been a secret drinker, though seldom real- 
ly what is called drunk. He was a soli- 
tary night drinker, attending to his busi- 
ness through the day and noted for his ex- 
cellent judgment as well as profound legal 
knowledge. He was an ardent student, 
but his work was exhausting and he stimu- 
lated himself to labor till sleeplessness 
eame, which in turn had to be overcome by 
more and more brandy. He never used in- 
toxicants publicly; never was known to 
enter a saloon, and usually refused wine on 
public oceasions; but every night found 
him locking himself in to what was prac- 
tically adebauch. Slight paralysis in time 
followed; the weakness increased, and 
‘death from dementia,’ was the final ver- 
dict of his medical attendant, who had 
never been allowed any knowledge of his 
habits until the end. He was an elder in 
the chureh, a man trusted and loved by 
all, and has suffered unimaginable remorse 
in his conflicts with the habit, till hopeless- 
ness had settled upon him and he died, con- 
vinced that he had thrown his life away, 
and that there was as little chance for him 
in any future, as the past had held. 

*“‘For a time the terror of this had re- 
strained John, and he gave up any form of 
stimulant. But he had lost time in the 
month with his father, and to make it up 
did night-work steadily. Exhaustion came, 
and the instinctive resort to something that 
would overcome it; and so the habit con- 
firmed itself, an insidious power that gave 
no token of its strength, and which, set 
aside at intervals, returned with all the 
more force, till now it was a part of him- 
self. I have found lately ina iittle book on 
‘Alcoholic Inebriety,” by Dr. Parrish, a 
description that tells the story, not only 
for him, but for many who are dying in 
the same way. 


me. 


** ‘Solitary or secret drinkers are to be 
found inevery community. Some of them 
will never come to the surface. Perhaps 
a majority of them are able to conceal the 
habit, and it may never be known. They 
are men generally of mark and of work— 
intellectual work—men of genius often, 
men whose habits, aside from the use of in- 
toxicants, incline them to late hours, to 
study and to seclusion. . . . In these secret 
night drinkers, the craving which consti- 
tutes the morbid state does not manifest it- 
self as it does in persons of different tem- 
perament and habit. It is a neurasthenia, 
‘but it is associated with the idea of privacy. 
secrecy, concealment. Drinking is not 
spoken of. It is regarded asa practice not 
to be made known. For sucha person to 
visit a public saloon and drink would be as 
unusual and repulsive to the moral sense 
asin the case of a temperance advocate. 
It does, however, happen that there may 
be a divergence of this impulse into other 
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lines. Like a current of electricity that 
follows a single wire to a point where the 
wire is connected with several others, the 
current will separate into many, and flow 
in each.’ 

“Two things were necessary : to change 
the scene altogether for a time, and to al. 
ter our habits once for all, in one essential} 
particular. ‘That food had at any time any 
influence on this habit had never occurred 
to me till Lcame to study the treatises on 
food. Differ as they might in their views 
upon alcohol, there was but one voice ag 
to the food essential for a stomach whose 
powers were half destroyed by alcoho), 
For the story of intemperance every where 
was the story of heavy overeating of ani- 
mal food in highly seasoned forms. The 
unending pork aud bacon of the South and 
West, the excessive meat-eating in our 
great cities, all create an abnormal thirst 
which only a powerful stimulant can satis. 
fy. [ do not need to go into physiolog- 
ical details, but you know that flesh di- 
gests more rapidly than vegetables, cer. 
tain principles it contains being more 
quickly absorbed, and giving a sense of 
strength which is stimulation, but not real 
building up. A preponderance of vege. 
tables and fruit is necessary, which assimi- 
late more slowly and do not create the 
thirst which follows inevitably on taking 
too much meat, just because an oversup- 
ply excites the stomach and produces ex. 
cessive action. ‘There is a regular circle 
of cause and effect. The stomach, weak- 
ened by overstimulation, develops gastritis, 
which includes excessive thirst. Animal 
food keeps up the gastritis by overstimu- 
lation and taxation of the affected organ; 
the gastritis excites thirst; thirst perpetu- 
ates drunkenness. 

“Our system of living had been all 
wrong for both John and the children, and 
I was directly responsible for the develop- 
ment of the tendency showing itself in my 
little Stephen. We were all rather light 
eaters, but accustomed to consider meat 
essential at least twice a day, and using 
condiments and many highly seasoned 
pickles freely. Curry was John’s favorite 
dish, and while I did not allow Stephen or 
Harry toeat this, I gave them all the meat 
they wanted, and hardly noted their indif- 
ference to vegetables and fruits. Instead 
of weakening the tendency and gradually 
eliminating it altogether, I had lived as if 
bent upon developing it to the utmost, and 
habits were already so firmly fixed that 
change would mean probably months or 
years of effort. I thought of it all as I sat 
there, but all must wait till the one thing 
was settled. Together we faced what must 
be done. I saw John break those horrible 
bottles, and then holding my hands as if I 
were the only thing between him and per- 
dition, vow that while reason was left him 
no drop of the curse should ever touch his 
lips again. The next day we left every- 
thing behind and journeyed to a quiet re- 
treat, where other men in the same case 
had gone through their struggle before 
him, and then our work began. 

**T would not leave him. The children 
were safe, and, though it half broke my 
heart to be parted from them, I knew they 
were well cared for, and that my first work 
was with the poor soul that clung to me 
day and night. God spare me from ever 
looking upon such another struggle! Each 
day death seemed nearer. The agony of 
craving was something unimaginable—a 
possession. 
sleep, and when I left him for the half- 
hour in the open air that made it possible 
for me to endure the steady strain, he 
would not be alone, but had an attendant 
sitby him ‘There were minutes when it 
seemed as if I must yield, and give some- 
thing that would relieve the deathly ex- 
haustion; but Dr. J. was firm, and John 
no less so. ‘If I die,’ he said, ‘it will be 
because I have forfeited my right to live. 
Death is better than the ignoble living, the 
shame, of this last two years. I mean to 
live if I ean, but be glad if I cannot, my 
darling, that I died fighting. God knows 
the temptation. If there is a way of es- 
cape, He will grant it to me. 

‘Out of the depths he came at last: weak 
as an infant, worn to a shadow of his old 
self, but lying there with a peace, a quiet 
in his eyes that they had never known, for 
at last the craving was stilled, and, as he 
vame back to health, there was no return. 
But we found there was no safety, save in 
the most rigid adherence to the regimen 
laid down—meat only once a day, and then 
beef or mutton preferable, broiled or roast- 
ed, never fried or highly seasoned, and 
never allowed to include pork in any form; 
much fruit, vegetables and grains in every 
form, but no pastry ; in short, nothing that 
demanded unnatural labor of the stomach, 
or could create unnaturai thirst. John 
studied the subject with the same eager- 
ness I had felr, discussing every detail with 
the doctor. ‘It isin our own hands, after 
all,” he said the day we were to leave. 
‘Why is it that these things are never 
taught? There is not a mother who could 
not be made to understand that drunken- 
ness is not a vice, but a disease, and curable 
by natural methods. There are hopeless 


He could not eat, he could not * 
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cases, as there is hopeless disease, but God 
does not leave us helpless. We can know, 
we will.’ 

‘The children ? you are thinking, I know. 
It was a hard pull for them. But Stephen 
was wiser than his years. He saw what his 
father gave up; John told him all that he 
could of the reasons for it, and though it 
was months before they became accustom- 
ed to the new order, and I was in terror 
sometimes lest strength would never be 
fully theirs, it came at last and has staid. 
When Stephen was twelve years old, John 
told him the whole, and it bound the two 
in a partnership of effort and understand- 
ing, more perfect than anything | have ever 
known between father and son. ‘lempta- 
tion has come for both, but the remedy is 
in their own hands, and they know it. 
Stephen became a physician naturally, and 
holds the theory, which he practises just 
as far as his patients allow, that nature 
offers natural means of cure for any and 
every disease — air, sunshine, sleep, and 
food being able, nine times out of ten, to 
cure, While their joint forces, understand- 
ingly used from the beginning of a life. 
guarantee a manhood and womanhood not 
yet believed possible for the world, but a 
possession that will be the natural life of 
that better future of which we dream, for 
which we labor, and whichis God's own 
meaning for us all.”-—Congregationalist. 


oe 


A WOMAN AS HOTEL HOUSEKEEPER. 


The first housekeeper that was in the Gil- 
sey House was an Eastern woman, who 
“made a position” seldom occupied in that 
line of woman’s occupation. Many wom- 
en thrown on their own resources suppose 
they can be housekeepers or matrons. 
They must be well fitted for the position, 
however, to fulfil the important duties— 
to be just to proprietors, guests, and a host 
of servants. The person who gives her 
testimony went to the Gilsey House five 
weeks before it opened, to plan and organ- 
ize the work, and estimate the number of 
servants required. She says: 


“The fact that [ was wholly ignorant of 
what the conventional hotel housekeeper 
was expected to do, may have been the chief 
cause of its being said that I filled a posi- 
tion | had made. I certainly found great 
help in my strong faith in all work well 
done being noble, and wasted no time nor 
strength in playing ‘the lady of better 
days.” Let me say right here, I never 
reached the standard I raised for myself 
and others,but that is being mortal. Not 
knowing in those days but I might reach 
my standard, I formed my plans and work- 
ed ahead with high courage and hope. ‘The 
moral improvement of my servants being 
assured, the perfect working and cleanli- 
ness of the hotel or the comfort of the 
guest, were to me dearer than any social 
triumphs could be to a society woman, It 
was often said to me, *What great admin- 
istrative ability you have!’ but it was al- 
ways sweeter to hear from some poor ser- 
vant, ‘But for your care and kindness I 
should have suffered!" At ‘Netherwood,’ 
as at the ‘Gilsey,’ | went into an unfinish- 
ed house; here was added to all the daily 
vares, that of a watch over young servant 
girls after the day’s work was done. They 
have no home to go to for an hour when 
living out in a summer hotel. Larose ev- 
ery morning at six o’clock to see that all 
servants were at their posts, the band of 
scrubbers, chambermaids and men begin- 
ning the housework. ‘There was almost al- 
ways some wrong to make right between 
one servant and another about this time, 
for they are like children in their quarrels. 
In overlooking the departments of work, I 
encouraged those who were faithful. and re- 
proved those who were but eye-servants. 
I lightened the work and mastered it by 
trying to put my interest and earnestness 
into the workers. I was frequently until 
midnight settling difficulties between my 
assistants and servants.” 


24 —_ 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


Florence Adkinson, in the Indianapolis 
Sentinel, gives the following graphic sketch 
of the progress made in woman's rights 
within thirty years: 

A vivid realization of the change in 
public sentiment produced by the *wom- 
an’s rights” agitation can be obtained by 
considering these two pictures. 

A *World’s ‘Temperance Convention” is 
assembled in New York City, September 
6,7, 8, 1853, in response to a call to “all 
temperance societies and all friends of 
temperance throughout the world” to meet. 
personally or by delegates. ‘The ‘Maine 
Law” is of recent enactment, the constitu- 
tionality of prohibitory law is one of the 
living issues in Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Michigan, and Indiana, and this national 
gathering is for the purpose of taking 
measures to promote the temperance cause. 
Among the delegates is one woman, Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown, duly empowered by 
the “South Butler Temperance Associa- 
tion” and the ‘-Rochester ‘Toronto Division 
of the Sons of ‘'emperance” to act in that 
Convention as their delegate, representa- 
tive and advocate. 

She presents her credentials, which are 
accepted by the committee. In due time, 
she seeks to use her privilege as a dele- 

ate, and rises to address the Convention. 

he is recognized by the president, but be- 
fore she can utter a word, there is a tumult 
throughout the house, and delegates spring 
to their feet clamoring for “points of or- 
der,” and erying to each other, “She 
sha’n’t speak!” ‘She sha’n’t be heard!” 

You raise a point of order when he is 
done, and I will raise another!” Men 
Zather about her quickly, not to protect 
and vindicate her rights as a delegate, not 
to extend the courtesy due to her as a 
Woman, but with cowardly appeals to her 
to withdraw for the sake of the temperance 
cause, and that quiet may be restored. 

hile she is hearing these entreaties, the 
‘rowd grows quiet, and with sublime cdur- 








age she rises again to claim the rights of a 
delegate. She is met with derisive cries 
and insulting jeers, Gen. Sam Carey en- 
couraging the rowdyism, and Rev. John 
Chambers points his finger at her and 
shouts. “Shame on the woman! Shame on 
the woman!” while the “friends” at her 
side renew their no less insulting appeals, 
“Do you love the temperance cause?’ 
**Do you think Christ would do as you are 
doing?” 

Such was the expression by the repre- 
sentative temperance men of the nation of 
their contempt for womanhood, of their 
opposition to a woman speaking in public. 

Thirty years come and go. A temper- 
ance convention is in session at Pittsburg, 
July 254, 1884. Itis a National Conven- 
tion, a political Convention assembled to 
enunciate the principles of a young and 
zealous party, and to nominate President- 
ial candidates. Among the delegates are 
women, who are received most cordially. 
Women are on the committees on creden- 
tials and resolutions, and a woman, Mrs. 
Mary A. Woodbridge, is made, one of the 
Secretaries of the temporary and perma- 
nent organization, It is declared in the 
opening address ‘**that the prohibition har- 
vest cannot be gathered without the co-op- 
eration of women,” and a memorial from 
the W.C. T. U. is endorsed by an enthusi- 
astic vote. 

The supreme moment of the Convention 
arrives, the nomination of a candidate for 
the highest office in the Republic, the se- 
lection of a standard-bearer for the party. 
The leader is named, and Frances E. Wil- 
lard, the president of a powerful, aggres- 
sive organization of women, seconds his 
nomination with most eloquent words. 

These two occasions furnish a theme 
whereby a woman artist with genius to do 
it justice, might make her name immortal. 

Looking upon Antoinette L. Brown 
standing in the midst of that storm. reviled 
and insulted because she was a woman, 
confronted by angry, detiant men, with 
clenched fists, who were brutally deter- 
mined upon drowning her voice, and then 
upon Frances E. Willard, speaking as one 
having authority, listened to with deference 
aud applause, recognized and honored as a 
princess and prophetess of American wom- 
anhood, and we see the progress made in 
thirty years. And seeing this, what may 
we not prophesy for thirty years hence? 

—_— _ -#oe- 


VICE UNMASKED, 


One but has to read the subjoined bit of 
doggerel about an upright man and good 
citizen, put in circulation by the whiskey 
ring in Seattle prior to the late city elec- 
tion, to unmask the real animus of the 
greater part of the opposition to woman 
suffrage. And yet, many so-called Christ- 
ian ministers will vote, and their following 
of weak women will work, to disfranchise 
all womanhood. Our only apology for 
printing the lines is the hope that enlight- 
ened lovers of liberty will place them be- 
fore their benighted but well-meaning 
friends who favor tyranny, **not knowing 
what they do.” 

“Oh, golly! have you heard the news that’s come from 
Puget Sound, 

Where pioneers, gigantic trees, and mammoth clams 
abound? 

There hens do crow and women vote—a curious sight, 
I ween— 

And the boss old fowl, that rules the roost, is called 
Chief Justice Greene. 


“CHORUS: 

*Tis the most distreasful Territory ever yet was seen, 

For women serve on juries there by order of Judge 
(Crreene. 


“He is a curious compound—on that fact you may bet; 

In bim the law and gospel have in some strange man- 
ner met. 

He dips the converts in the lake, and yet he’s often seen 

Hunting for haunts of vice and crime, the Reverend 
Roger Greene. 


“CHorus: 

*Tis the most distressful Territory ever yet was seen, 

For women turn detectives there by order of Judge 
Greene, 


** ‘No whiskey shops shall live or thrive, and men must 
all go dry 

While I am seated on the bench in majesty most high. 

Things will not be, you bet your life, as they have ai- 
ways been; 

I'll have them run just as [ want,’ says the Reverend 
Roger Greene. 

“CHORUS: 

Tis the most distressful Territory ever yet was seen; 

We dare not call our lives our own for fear of Justice 
Greene. 


“This thing must stop; if women run the business of 
the land 

And boss the men, ‘tis time we took this kind of thing 
in hand, 

And, let me tell you what it is, we’ll make a clearance 
clean 

Of short-haired women and their ‘pal,’ the Reverend 
Roger Greene. 

“CHORUS: 

We’ll send them on to Utah, boys, and there they can 
convene; 

For that’s the place for one so fond of ladics as Judge 
Greene.” 

Chief Justice Greene is the right man in 
the right place, hence the opposition to 
him by vicious men who have good reasons 
for wanting women ‘*kept out of politics.” 
Backed by women jurors, he has made the 
Puget Sound towns very uncomfortable 
for gamblers, cyprians, and the lowest 
class of whiskey-sellers. He will be in 
luck if he suffers no other annoyance than 
slanderous doggerel.— New Northwest. 
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AGGRESSIVE WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of New 
York, says that she has always believed in 
carrying on the battle for woman suffrage 
aggressively. She thinks that beyond 
doubt women have political power, even if 
they cannot vote. Already women in that 
State have shown their political power. At 
various times men have been defeated for 
the Assembly or Senate by the influence of 
women. ‘The present object of woman 
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suffragists of that State is to secure the 
passage by the Legislature of a bill which 
shall declare that women have the right to 
vote under the Constitution as it is; they 
do not ask for the passage of an amend- 
ment to that instrument, for that would re- 
quire to be voted upon at the polls by the 
**people” so-called, that is, the men. In 
every State where the experiment has been 
tried it has been defeated at the polls; 
Kansas in “68, Michigan in °72, Colorado in 
‘76, Nebraska in °82, and Oregon in ‘S84, 
have each tried the experiment, and in 
each State the woman-suffrage amendment 
has polled about one-third of the votes 
ast. Some more hopeful legislation of- 
fers, therefore, the only prospect of suc- 
cess; and the Constitution of N.Y. State is 
so broad in its provisions that it is believed 
a bill can be passed which will enable the 
women to exercise the right of suffrage 
without an amendment. A bill to this ef- 
fect received in the last Legislature a vote 
of 57 ayes to 62 noes. During the summer 
an active campaign for the State will be 
organized, and it is proposed to have a 
speech made in every Assembly district 
where a member voted against the bill. 

— oo 


THE LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Place a young girl under the care of a 
kind-hearted, graceful woman, and she, 
unconsciously to herself, grows toa grace- 
ful lady. Place a boy in the establishment 
of athorough-going, straight-forward bus- 
iness man, and the boy becomes a self-reli- 
ant. practical business man. Children are 
susceptible creatures, and circumstances, 
scenes, and actions always impress them. 
As you influence them, not by arbitrary 
rules, not by stern example alone, but in 
the thousand other ways which speak 
through bright scenes, soft utterance, and 
pretty pictures, so will they grow. 

YVeach your children, then, to love the 
beautiful. Give them a corner in the gar- 
den for flowers, encourage them to put in 
shape the hanging baskets, allow them to 
have their favorite trees, lead them to wan- 
der in the prettiest wood lots, show them 
where they can best view the sunset, rouse 
them in the morning, but with the enthu- 
siastic “See the beautiful sunrise.” buy for 
them pretty pictures, and encourage them 
to decorate their rooms, each in his or her 
childish way. The instinct is in them. 
Give them an inch, and they will go a mile. 
Allow them the privilege, and they will 

make your homes beautiful.—Household. 
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MISS HURST VS. FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


An argument which may be briefly 
termed “the brute force” argument is 


sometimes advanced against woman suf- 
frage. It is based on the inferiority of 
women in physical strength to men. Ev- 
en such a sensible man as Mr. Francis 
Parkman is guilty of this sort of material- 
ism, when he contends that, since women 
do not carry muskets, they should not 
have ballots. But here comes Miss Hurst, 
of Georgia, whose marvellous feats are 
now puzzling New York audiences, and 
demolishes the brute force argument with 
such insignificant weapons as an umbrella 
and a billiard eue. She whirls the strong- 
est men around the stage as though they 
were puppets. In one case, we are told 
that four or five men were unable to force 
a chair to the floor when she was touching 
it with one hand. No one has been able, 
as yet, to solve the secret of her mysteri- 
ous power; but it is evident that brute 
force cannot stand before it. What if Miss 
Hurst were able to impart her secret to 
all of her own sex? Perhaps then, even 
Mr. Parkman would sign a petition for 
woman suffrage. As it is, however, we 
fear this reform will not be successful un- 
til it is recognized by those who make his- 
tory, if not by those who record it, that 
brains are more important than muscle in 
wielding ballots. —Christian Register. 


Ain died 
GOOD WORK FOR CHILDREN. 


Let your daughter, with a little advice, 
cut up a few yards of calico, and make 
aprons, dresses and bedquilts, even if there 
be a little waste and poor fits. She will be 
likely to see her mistakes and profit by 
them. Let her make some cake and bread, 
and broil some meat and some corn, no mat- 
ter if she does have to throw some of it in- 
to the swill-pail. It is better to make a few 
inistakes while young, in acquiring an edu- 
sation, than to grow up without experience. 
They must learn something, or make great 
blunders during a portion of their lives, 
when left to rely on themselves. In many 
respects children are not trusted enough. 
They are **bossed” too much. 
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Do itr YourseLtr.—With Diamond Dyes any 
lady can get as good results as the best practical 
dyer. Every dye warranted true to name and 
sample. 10c. at druggists. Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. 

—~—~oo— 

Puriry your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 








Betrer THAN Vacation.—This is pre-emi- 
inently the vacation month, when thousands seek 
rest and recreation. But to those who suffer the 
depressing effects of summer debility, the disa- 
greeable symptoms of of scrofula, the tortures of 
biliousness, dyspepsia or sick headache, there is 
more psin than pleasure in leaving home. To 
such we say, give Hood’s Sarsaparilla atrial. It 
will purify your blood, tone up and strengthen 
your body, expel every trace of scrofula, correct 
biliousness, and positively cure dyspepsia or sick 
headache. ‘Take it before you go, and you will en- 
joy your vacation a thousand fold. 
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we BEST THING KNOWN Fn 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No famity, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of - 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 

Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO0., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with litle apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis, The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is contined 
to her bed.” 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in pnb and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquia Food daily ; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls, Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six mouths. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks, 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonfuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds, Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend an afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss I’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed, This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
weck, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained cight pounds in weight. Abie to 
stand alone on the seales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down atairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
¢verything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


THE MODEL SINGER. 


A New Book for Classes, Schools 
and Choirs. 
By W. 0. PERKINS and D. B. TOWNER. 
Price 60 cts., or 86. per doz. 





All teachers of Stncine Classes of all descrip 
tions, are invited to examine this new CLass Book" 
192 pages. The Elements contain an ingenious Modu” 
lator, good explanations, the Manual signa and 124 
Exercises. There are 57 Glees and Part Songs, 25 
Hymn Tunes, 4 Gospel Songs, 18 Anthems, and 4 
Chants. Surely a well filled and practically useful 
book to the teacher at a moderate price. 


SINGING ON THE WAY, 


A truly worthy and good book for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS and SOCIAL WORSHIP. 
By Mrs. BELLE M. JEWETT, assisted by 
Dr. J. P. HOLBROOK. 


Price, 35 Cents. 


SINGING ON THE WAY has been before the 
public a few months, just long enough to be tested, 
and has received unequivocal praise from the persons 
best able to judge. It is ofthe shape and size of the 
well-known “GosPEL Hymns,” and admirably fitted 
for a Vestry or Social Meeting Singing Book as well 
as for the Sunday school. 

175 of the best Songs and Tunes. 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 





MEDICAL REGISTER, 
MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalides wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from ¥ to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish u three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oa announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second hag in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. Ac hree 
years graded cours? of instruction is given during 
Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information addrcsa 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE OCOLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 

tion unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 














1884, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


Co., Pa. 





BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 





tors. Fine buildings anti grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full pafticulars, address the poe. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (‘Twenty-second year) 
will commence October 2, 1884, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD'S ISLAND HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
(weekly) are open for all students, For further par- 
ticulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 
219 West 23d St., New York City. 





THE GREAT CHI 








as premiums to those 
EAS and COFF 
Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. 
SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $ 
DECORATED TEA SETS 
with $15 and $18 orde 
BAND Wives tase Setsof 
or Moss ‘ea 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with 
ders. Send us your address and mention this 
will mail you our Club Book containing a 
Pre & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA 
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WISCONSIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


In response to the call for a special meet- 
ing, delegates from several different parts 
of the State met on Thursday, June 12, at 
10 A. M., at the residence of F. H. Willis, 
Racine, Wis. The President, Dr. Laura 
Ross Wolcott, called the meeting to order, 
and after some preliminaries, tendered her 
resignation, giving as her reason her many 
professional duties, which occupy her en- 
tire time. Rev. Olympia Brown then took 
the chair. 

The choice of officers to fill vacancies re- 
sulted as follows: President, Mrs. Emma 
C. Bascom, of Madison; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Evelyn Mason, Milwaukee; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mrs. Mary W. Bently, 
Schofield, Wis.: Treasurer, Dr. S. R. Mun- 
ro, Milwaukee; Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Mrs. A. B. Gray, of Schofield. 
It was decided to adopt the Indiana method 
of enrolling the names of those who wish to 
vote. Copies of enrolment papers have been 
sent out with a request to secure as many 
names as possible and report at the annual 
meeting to be held September 9, 10. [t was 
decided to hold the annual meeting at Rich- 
land Centre. We would remind the mem- 
bers of the Association that our constitu- 
tion requires an annual payment of fifty 
cents, and we respectfully invite them to 
forward their annual fee to the Treasurer, 
Dr. S. R. Munro, 702 Grand Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, as soon as convenient. 

We should be glad to receive any sug- 
gestions in regard to the work in our State. 
Ifany know of places where lectures on 
the subject are desired, where woman suf- 
frage literature can be distributed to ad- 
vantage, where new members can be ob- 
tained, or money collected for the cause, 
they will confer a favor by informing the 

Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The publication of leaflets so successful- 
ly begun by Mrs. H. R. Olin, of Madison, 
will be continued by Sarah H. Richards, of 
Milwaukee, 790 First Street. In conclu- 
sion we invite the earnest, hearty co-opera- 
tion of every member of the Association, 
and of every suffragist in Wisconsin, in 
our endeavor to so educate public senti- 
ment that our demand for the enfranchise- 
ment of women shall be speedily granted. 

Mrs. Mary A. BENTLY, Cor. Sec. 
Mrs. A. B. Gray, Chn. Ex. Com. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


When [ reached Oxford, Chenango Coun- 
ty, on Friday morning, ! found, as I fear- 
ed, that no preparations whatever had been 
made for my coming. My letters had not 
been answered, and I was sure had not 
reached the right hands. I found a pleas- 
ant asylum with Mrs. Godfrey, whose 
daughter, Miss Augusta Godfrey, gave me 
most valuable assistance in arranging the 
meeting for the nextevening. The Acad- 
emy was secured, and despite the shortness 
of the notice, and the fact that the village 
band was giving a concert on one of the 
public squares, quite a respectable audi- 
ence of thoughtful people assembled to 
hear me. 

The meeting was organized by choosing 
Judge Bundy as chairman and Miss God- 
frey as secretary. Hon. Henry W. Hyde 
and his wife were entirely in sympathy, 
and of valuable assistance. There is in 
Oxford a Ladies’ Village Improvement So- 
ciety, which has done much to beautify 
the place, Miss Hyde and Miss Godfrey, 
both of them, having been very active in 
this organization. 

I went to Oxford because there was the 
residence of Mr. Chas. W. Brown, the 
member of Assembly from Chenango who 
had voted against the bill last winter. 
The gentleman himself was in the audi- 
ence, and Judge Bundy created quite a 
laugh by appointing Mr. Brown to hand 
the hat, which he did with much gface. 

Monday [ was at Oneonta, Otsego Coun- 
ty, where I was the guest of Prof. and 
Mrs. N. N. Bull. ‘The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was well filled in the evening. 
After organizing with Prof. Bull as chair- 
man, we had singing, a prayer by the 
Congregational clergyman, and a few re- 
marks by Rev. Mr. Olmsted, the Methodist 
minister. Otsego County has two mem- 
bers of Assembly, both of whom voted 
against the bill; one of them, Mr. Nelson, 
lives in Oneonta, and his wife was present. 
As usual. a resolution was passed calling 
on the Senator and Member of Assembly 
from that district to vote for us next win- 
ter. 

Tuesday I made my way to Summit, well 
named, asit is the highest point in Scho- 
harie County. Up, up, up, I went, till I 
was over 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. It rained steadily, but still the church 
was well filled in the evening, a considera- 
ble portion of the audience being made up 
of city boarders from Brooklyn and other 
points. Rev. Mr. McConnell acted as 
chairman, and Miss Jessie Dingman as sec- 
retary. Another Mr, Brown resided here, 
a member of Assembly who had voted no. 
He did not come himself, but his wife was 
there. This has happened to me many 





times; the member does not quite like to 
go, but sends his wife to tell him what is 
said. 

If this letter was written for the purpose 
of describing beautiful scenery, pages 
might be filled with the charm of the re- 
gion in which I am travelling. The next 
day brought me back into Otsego County, 
to Cooperstown, on Lake Otsego. ‘This is 
said to be the most beautiful town in our 
State. and famous as once the home of the 
novelist Cooper. I had no time, however, 
to enjoy romantic views when I found that 
here again, owing to a misdirected letter, 
no arrangements had been made for a meet- 
ing. Everybody was very kind, however ; 
the Court House was secured, and notice 
given as well as could be, for Thursday 
night. The evening was stormy, and Miss 
Ewily E. Niles presided over a small audi- 
ence, but among those present were Dis- 
trict Attorney and Hon. Andrew Davidson, 
Senator from this district, who voted en- 
thusiastically to instruct himself to aid the 
bill next winter. L. D. B. 
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IN SARATOGA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In my sojourn at Saratoga Springs I find 
that a marked improvement has taken 
place during the last fifteen years in the 
dress and health of the girls who congre- 
gate here. There are now no heavy trains 
trailing in mud and dust, and clothing is 
much more artistic and sensible than it was 
even five years ago. ‘There are too many 
wasp-like waists, but even this deformity is 
not absolutely necessary to the existence of 
a Saratoga belle. With all this progression 
in the air, what advancement may we not 
hope for during the next decade! 

Through the kindness of the proprietor 
of the Saratoga Sentinel, and of his daugh- 
ter, Miss Caroline A. Huling, we had the 
freedom of the office, and the privilege of 
looking over exchanges for items concern- 
ing women. For Miss Huling is an enthu- 
siastic advocate of equal rights and oppor- 
tunities, and carefully notes everything re- 
lating to those subjects in which we have 
so much interest. 

Miss Huling is herself a good example 
of what a bright, able, energetic young 
woman is capable. She is every day to be 
found at the office of the Sentinel, where 
she is her father’s right hand, assisting in 
the management as well as editorship of 
the paper. She is equally at home in all 
departments, collecting local news, writ- 
ing editorials, or as financial agent. Miss 
Huling is also Notary Public.—only one 
other woman in the State holding that of- 
fice.—and is associated with her father in 
compiling the city directory. We shall yet 
hear from her in wider fields of action. 

Through the kindness of Mr. and Miss 
Huling we had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of the Brahmanese student. 

In April of last year, there landed at New 
York the first woman of the highest Brah- 
manical caste who has ever visited this 
country. The history of her coming is 
somewhat remarkable. 

A little over twenty years ago, a daugh- 
ter was born to a noble house near Bom- 
bay, who developed a character of unusual 
thoughtfulness and intelligence. Belong- 
ing to the highest caste, she was early giv- 
en every opportunity of study which India 
affords to her girls. Distinguished as a 
scholar, the little Anandibai attracted the 
attention of a learned Brahman who visit- 
ed the school where she was a pupil. Ne- 
gotiations resulted which ended in her be- 
coming his wife at the early age of ten, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country. 

Mr. Yoshee had Tinbibed many progres- 
sive ideas through his contact with west- 
ern nations, and generously fostered the 
remarkable talents of his  child-wife. 
She remained at home some years before 
rejoining him at Serampore, where she 
continued her studies under his careful in- 
struction. ‘Then she became a mother, and 
learned, in that blessed anguish which ush- 
ers an immortal being into this existence, 
how necessary as well as soothing are the 
intelligent ministrations of woman unto 
woman in such an hour. In India male 
physicians are never allowed in the apart- 
ments of women, and untold misery is 
there suffered, through ignorant and super- 
stitious attendants. 

Husband and wife talked over the sub- 
ject, and at last the former wrote toa rev- 
erend gentleman of Princeton, N. J., re- 
specting opportunities for woman's medi- 
cal education. The reply dampened their 
ardor. This conservative did not believe 
in woman’s stepping out of her sphere, not 
he! So he gave but little information, and 
that was most discouraging. 

But fate was not thus to be balked. A 
lady waiting her turn in a dental office at 
Elizabeth, N. J., happened to read the 
published correspondence between the two 
in a Missionary Magazine. Mentally no- 
ting the address of the Indian gentleman, 
it apparently passed from her memory. 
Not long after, her little daughter said one 
morning, ‘‘Mamma, I dreamed last night 
that you wrote to a woman in [ndia.”’ Thus 
recalled to a subject she had not mention- 





ed, Mrs. Carpenter, of Roselle, N. J., wrote 
to Mr. Yoshee, giving hopeful information 
in regard to medical studies. This was 
followed by definite arrangements, and in 
June of last year Mrs. Joshee reached New 
York after a two months’ voyage from Cal- 
cutta. She was met on landing by her new 
friend, whose home she makes her own 
during college vacations. For, as your 
readers know, Mrs. Yoshee is a student at 
the Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia, under the charge of the eminent phy- 
sician and Dean, Rachel Bodley, M. D. 

With some of her warmly attached 
friends, Anandibai Joshee has been visit- 
ing Saratoga and vicinity. A little, gentle, 
modest creature she is, with that far-away 
look of the Orientals, as of a haunting mem- 
ory and aprophecy inone. She has grace- 
ful manners, perfect self-possession and 
dignity, and a repose which contrasts fa- 
vorably with the eager unrest of our na- 
tion. ‘The eye is retrospective and tender, 
the head high, the forehead very full and 
broad, the whole physique indicating flex- 
ibility, strength, and delicacy. She has 
excellent use of English, and her conver- 
sation is terse and pointed. 

Take it all in all, her bold step is signifi- 
cant of the future of womanhood in India. 
She has stood among our inquisitive coun- 
try people, modest and unabashed, clad in 
the graceful, flowing robes of her native 
land,—the oldest civilized land the sun 
shines upon; [ seemed to see the dusky 
Orient reach out to the new civilization of 
the West, and clasp it in that love which 
makes us brothers and sisters in that uni- 
versal brotherhood toward which all de- 
velopment tends. HeESTER M. POOLE. 

Metuchen, N.J., Aug. 5, 1884. 


ell amnceceniintis 
DUTCHESS COUNTY PEACE CONVENTION, 


SALT Point, N. Y., AUG. 3, 1884. 

The yearly open air Convention of the 
Dutchess County Branch of the Universal 
Peace Union began its sessions to-day in 
Wiley’s Grove, Charles B. Deyo presiding, 
and Mrs. Amanda Deyo being the active 
manager. About three thousand persons 
were present The resolutions reported 
and passed included one in favor of wom- 
an suffrage. 

Mr. Hamilton Willcox, being invited to 
address the Convention, said he lived with- 
in sight of the spot where the first unpro- 
voked act of war was done by white men 
to unoffending Indians,—the slaughter by 
Hendrick Hudson’s men, in exploring the 
Kill von Kull between Staten Island and 
New Jersey, of canoe-loads of natives who 
rowed out to meet them, but offered no 
violence. From his home he could also 
overlook New York city and harbor and 
the adjacent parts of New Jersey, which 
were the scene of the first war with the In- 
dians, provoked, like most others, by the 
faithlessness and brutality of certain of 
the whites. He dwelt on the centuries 
of bitter wrong, treachery, and constant 
encroachment that have followed. and 
on the importance of the Peace Union's 
work in exposing and checking these 
villanies. He told the peace workers that 
they could always confound their oppon- 
ents by asking: ‘*When was an Indian ever 
known to hurt a Quaker?’ and saying 
that if all men would act like the Friends, 
there would be no trouble with the In- 
dians. He closed by giving credit to ex- 
Senator Homer A. Nelson and Assembly- 
man Edward B. Osborne for obeying the 
request of several thousand of their con- 
stituents gathered in this place at the great 
Peace Convention of 1882, to support the 
Woman Suffrage Bill in the Legislature. 
He commented severely on the conduct of 
Assemblyman James Kent, Jr.. in disre- 
garding this request of his constituents, and 
suggested that this Convention make a like 
request of the new Senator and Assembly- 
man. 

Mr. Edward Crummey, of Poughkeepsie. 
thereupon moved such a resolution. The 
Chairman and Mr. Willeox asked that any 
in the crowd who might be unfavorable to 
the resolution would take care to vote 
against it, that the people’s real feeling 
might be shown. 

The resolution being put was voted 
unanimously. Nortu RIVER. 
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THE COST OF DISFRANOCHISEMENT. 





, TEXAS, JULY 26, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

While reading the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to-day, it occurred to me that my own case 
might show some of the practical advan- 
tages to be attained by women’s voting. 

I keep a variety-store, and, having been 
a teacher here many years, am pretty well 
known. On several occasions, friends have 
said, both tomy former pupils and others: 
‘““Why don’t youtrade with Mrs. M.? She 
keeps nice goods, and ought to be patron- 
ized by women.” 

The replies were: ‘‘Oh! she can’t vote, 
and my husband (or some male kin) wants 
me to buy where he can get votes.” 

Again, travelling salesmen, visiting the 
place, have told me repeatedly, that they 
have instructions not to take orders from 





women merchants doing business in their 
own name only. 

This is a species of boycotting. Of course 
I can order goods from cities without see- 
ing samples, which is not always advan- 
tageous, but the offence is somewhat thorny 
to a person like myself. 

If you think proper to publish this, 
please do not give my name or town, for I 
would not let the idea get out that I whin- 
ed for a few pence. 

How much longer are our hopes to be 
deferred? Your constancy is miraculous, 
and certainly is an overwhelming argu- 
ment in favor of woman’s capacity for self- 
government. M. J. 
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WHY THE OMISSION? 


The Old Unitarian Meeting-House in 
Bedford, Mass., has been recently repaired 
and renovated. A correspondent, in his 
account of the affair to the local paper, 
says: ‘‘Much of the expense of the im- 
provements was provided by the ladies of 
the society, from funds which thew held in 
reserve to use for church purposes.” 

But in the programme of services held 
at the re-dedication of the church, we no- 
tice that no woman had any part,—if we 
may except the singing, where “it goes 
without saying” that their voices were 
heard. If we came from Africa, we should 
ask,**Why is this?” but, living ina civilized 
country, and knowing the customs, we hold 
our peace. M.E. S.C, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION IN 
NORWAY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A Woman's Rights Association has just 
been formed in Christiania, the capital of 
Norway. 

Its programme is to claim for the wom- 
en all human rights in general. For mar- 
ried women, property rights; equal wages 
for equal work with men, and the ballot. 

To show how liberal principles make 
their way through the minds of individuals 
and nations, I will impart the characteris- 
tic fact, that the same lady who, in a let- 
ter to me, with great satisfaction tells about 
this Association, and announces that she is 
herself a member—this very same lady— 
returned the ticket which I sent her to my 
first lecture about women's rights in Nor- 
way, seven vears ago, and ‘*wondered that 
I should send her a ticket to such a lecture, 
when she supposed I knew how different 
her opinions on this subject were from 
mine, and that she would hear nothing 
abcut women’s rights.” 

AASTA HANSTEEN. 

Boston, Aug. 6, 1884. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


A Mass Convention in the interest of General Re- 
form will be held under the auspices of the Fraternity 
of the White Cross, at the Camp Meeting Grove, Lake 
Pleasant, Montague, Mass. (Hoosac ‘Tunnel Route), 
Sept. 5th 6th, and 7th. The first day will be given to 
Woman’s Suffrage and Kqual Rights. Mrs. Isabella 
Baecher Hooker, Mrs. Clara A. Field, Dr. Salome 
Merritt and J. Clegg Wright, the great Spiritualist 
orator from England, will be the leading speakers on 
these topics, followed by free conference. 

JOHN ORVIS, Secretary, F. W. C. 





For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars. Enquire at this office, 





Elizabeth J. French M. D.—Address for July 
and August willbe Winter Harbor (Maine). 





For Your Children,—Subecribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. HH. L. Wastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Maas. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins, September 
19, 1884 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 17, 1884. For cat- 
alogue address NATH’L IT. ALLEN, West Newton, 
Mass. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IIL.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the ““PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education, Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
-Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNC WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 


A home school of high grade. Twenty-three 
teachers. Boston advantages with quiet, suburban 
home. Boston specialists teach cooking, dress-cutting, 
paar ng as others do literature, music, physiology, 
and the like. Special oversight of health and physical 
training. Always full, so apply early. Yearly ex- 

nse, 8400. NO EXTRAS, but modern languages, 

usic and painting. In sending for illustrated cata- 
logue, please mention this publication 














HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, fo, 
home care and instruction. The place offers the aq. 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible p. 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour's 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the seq. 
side. The best advantages in music and Painting. 
Special attention given to oral French.: Pupils re. 
taived during the year if desired. ‘Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq, 
Concord, N. H.; Hon. Thos. Gaftield, Boston, Mass.’ 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse’ 
Cambridge, Mass.; Pref. Heury E. Parker, Hanover’ 
N. H.; Mra. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Misg 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. Ww 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampshire. : 


1B If you DESIRE’ BECOME 
« TEACHER of ELOCUTION 
send for circular of Boston School of Elocy. 
tion. WALTER K. FORBES, 
149 A Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
New | NEW BOOK! | Crazy 
* Gives full instrue- 7 
Stitches ! tens. Shows § ton Patchwork 
inch block and over 100 NEW STITCHES. Price 25 cts, 
NEW BOOK OF STAMPING PATTEKNS, «sam. 
ples of 60 alphabets, 500 designs for fancy work and 
instructions for stamping that will not rub. 25 ets, 


Both books by mail 40 cts. 
'T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


GOODYEAR’S 


Covers, Sleeves, 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat 

Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 











Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Maresh & Co.'s, 





Good News for the Ladies. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 144 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Secur! 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
BOOKS, 
CORNHILL - 47 


TT , ‘Te show the superiority 
| of the 


| ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
OIL STOVE 


| over all other makes we are 
| giving COOKING EX- 
HIBITIONS at our store 
conducted) by an expert 


enced cook, and cordially 
By 
2 T0 4 P. M ' products. ? 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE WF'’G CO., 
45 SUMMER ST. 
C. H. PEPPER’ 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING for Sun- 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halla, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, ete. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic Wall Papers. 


av shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing 
ton Street. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 


Boston, Mass. 
LADIES WANTED TO DO OUR FANCY WORK 
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AT HOME. Circular, 2c.: sample, 10. 
Men. this paper. EUREKA SILK CO., Unionville, Ct, 
. a 











C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T- 
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